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Fairchild Aerial Survey 


THE AIRPLANE LOOKS AT NEW YORK’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


k of streets in America’s most congested metropolis gives concrete and dramatic evidence of the complexity of New 
York’s traffic problem. In the center of the picture the Grand Concourse winds southward throwgh one of the most crowded sections of the Bronx, a 
maze of inadequate thoroughfares. To solve these traffic problems, New York has embarked upon a mighty project of express highways, tunnels and 
bridges which will take years to complete. 


This aerial view of the vast netw 
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EXPRESS HIGHWAY AT NIGHT 


Public Roads Administration 


The express highway running up the west side of Manhattan is part of a project to loop the whole island with 


similar thoroughfares. 


SUPERHIGHWAYS FOR TOMORROW 


Ir you could view a panorama of the 960- 
odd cities in the United States having a 
population of 10,000 or more, you would see 
traffic scenes of striking similarity: great 
thoroughfares are choked with street cars, 
busses, automobiles, trucks, bicycles and 
pedestrians; everywhere there are traffic 
signals, traffic lights and traffice policemen, 
yet chaos reigns and every hour of the day 
scores of individuals are struck down by 
motor vehicles.. The annual total of persons 
killed and injured—we cannot emphasize 
this grim fact too much—is more than a 
million. 

Between these cities, crisscrossing the na- 
tion from coast to coast and border to bor- 
der, the interurban highways face “super” 
developments. High-speed express high- 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


ways have been advocated in the halls of 
Congress for several years. Only recently 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
has studied the whole subject, and reports 
that such a vast program is quite within the 
realm of probability. The bulky report went 
further. It offered concrete proposals which 
even now are being considered with a view 
to pushing the scheme forward. 

But first, let’s look at the cities. Later, 
we will return to the open road for a glimpse 
of what motorists everywhere may ride 
upon during the next ten to twenty years. 

“The city street traffic problem,” com- 
mented E. E. East, chief engineer for the 
Automobile Club of Southern California, 
whom I interviewed when gathering some of 
the significant facts presented in this article, 


“although varying somewhat in intensity 
and character with population and mode of 
transportation, is as old as cities. There are 
two schools of thought among city planners 
and so-called traffic experts. One group 
holds to the idea that cities should be highly 
centralized, the other that cities should be 
decentralized. 

“With each group, transportation, sanita- 
tion and convenience are the triple premises 
from which their conclusions are reached. 
In the United States today, we have two out- 
standing and typical examples of these two 
opposite viewpoints, one New York City, 
the other, Los Angeles. 

“New York, the most centralized city in 
the United States, has a population of 6,- 
930,000 and an area of 191,360 acres, giving 


an average density per acre of thirty-six per- 
sons. Los Angeles, the most highly decen- 
tralized city in the United States, has a pop- 
ulation of 1,437,048 and an area of 287,594 
acres, giving an average density of about five 
persons per acre. In both New York and 
Los Angeles, the city traffic problem has 
reached an intensity where complete stran- 
gulation is threatening, and the solution of 
this problem of traffic challenges the imag- 
ination, courage and financial ability of their 
citizens. 

“Uncontrolled decentralization produces a 
transportation congestion equal to, if not 
greater than, that found in the most highly 
centralized communities; and this conges- 
tion, unless conquered, must ultimately de- 
feat the desire of people to live away from 
centralized centers. The traffic situation in 
the metropolitan area of Los Angeles 
County is eloquent proof of the above state- 
ment. 

“Measures before the California State 
Legislature anticipate the formation of a 
provisional transportation district in which 
all political subdivisions of the area would 
be represented and have a part in the prepa- 
ration of the transportation plan. What the 
ultimate plan will be cannot be foreseen at 
this time. In general, however, certain fun- 
damental factors are recognized and must 
be given proper weight in any plan for per- 
manent relief for present street and highway 
traffic congestion. 

“As a foundation upon which to work, 
exhaustive surveys made by engineers reveal 
something of the problem whose perplexity 
and complexity will increase with the years. 
Briefly, it is anticipated that approximately 
four hundred miles of express motorways 
throughout Los Angeles’ metropolitan area 
ultimately will be required. We have found 
that no fewer than one million motor ve- 
hicles are now in use during some part of 
the day on the streets and highways of this 
area, which includes forty-three incorpor- 
ated cities. The plan is adaptable to other 
cities, from San Francisco to Boston.” 

In residential districts extremely wide 
rights-of-way are recommended. Motorways 
would be banked by landscaped parkways 
excluding all abutting residential or business 
development and eliminating parking con- 
gestion and accident perils, as well as pedes- 
trian hazards. A continuous physical bar- 
rier would divide the four- to six-lane 
motorways, preventing head-on, side-swip- 
ing and left-turn crashes. Clover-leaf struc- 
tures would provide connections with boule- 
vards and major highways. There would be 
grade separations at all other streets, under 
or over. 

Through business districts the motorways 
would also be carried entirely free of traffic 
conflicts. They would bridge existing 
ground-level streets, crossing in the middle 
of blocks on upper-story levels of motorway 
buildings. These structures would be espe- 
cially erected to provide for the through 
roadways, with ramps leading to parking 
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THOROUGHFARES IN THE WORLD’S GREATEST URBAN REGION 


The superb new highway above stretches from Woodbridge, New Jersey, as far as the lens of 
the aerial camera can see. Below is a night view of the Triborough Bridge over Hell Gate, 
with the lines of light made by moving cars. Though they are widely separated, both of these 
highways are vital links in a network of traffic arteries serving what is known as the New 
York Region. This is the region within a radius of fifty miles of Manhattan containing the 
largest population of any urban section in the world, a greater population than the Dominion 
of Canada. The coordination of the highways of this region with the metropolis on which it is 
dependent presents a problem in planning and engineering of unparalleled magnitude. 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


At the right is an inter- 
section on a double direc- 
tional express highway of 
1960. Four tiers of ramps 
from other roads lead to 
a huge suspension bridge 
that is part of the main 
highway on which traffic 
mi move easily and 
safely without loss of 
speed, 


In_ the E traffic 
control tower on 
the express 
highway experts 
advise- drivers 
by radio when 
and how they 
may move safe- 
ly from one 
traffic lane to 
another. 


MODELS FOR NEW AMERICAN ROADWAYS 


Norman Bel Geddes, who designed the “Futurama” for the New York World’s Fair, has made the most am- 
bitious effort to show what engineering may accomplish in building superhighways for the America of the future. 
Below is the huge scale model of the metropolis of 1960 with the highways that radiate from it. The design 
has been based on an actual American metropolis which has been enlarged and replanned. In the model of a 
mountain resort town at the upper left an express highway bridges the chasm and tunnels the mountains. 


Courtesy of General Motors 


floors, and elevators to carry motorists to 
offices above or to stores and streets below. 
The buildings should be self-liquidating. 
Spanning a street from one building to 
another, a single graceful bridge would not 
darken or despoil the appearance of the 
thoroughfare’as would an elevated road run- 
ning lengthwise. Businesses on existing 
streets would not be harmed by the exclu- 
sion of any light or air. Business and prop- 
erty values would be increased, it is de- 
clared, by permitting rapid, unrestricted 
transportation directly into business areas. 
Further, curb parking would be prohibited 
on all commercial streets and highways ; off- 
street parking facilities and separating 
grades of commercial streets would be devel- 
oped. Average cost of motorways outside 
of business districts is estimated at $2,000,- 
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000 a mile, and the cost of motorway build- 
ings, including connecting bridges, $4.50 a 
square foot of floor area. 

What might the motoring public reason- 
ably expect from such a plan? 

When you drive over a metropolitan 
motorway of the future you will save a cent 
a mile in operating cost because the tho- 
roughfare will be entirely free of traffic in- 
terferences. You will not have to stop or 
slow up for cross streets, approaching travel, 
cars stopping or pulling out from the curb, 
parked cars or pedestrians. 

This average saving is foreseen for the 
reason that a motorway will be divided full 
length to separate opposing. traffic; it will 
pass under or over cross-traffic at separated 
intersections ; and of primary importance, it 
will be free of all the transportation-choking 


effects and hazards of abutting land use. 


Traffic will flow evenly, unhindered by | 


shoppers, business deliveries and parkers. 
This ideal road will accomplish by design 
that which could never be permanently ef- 
fected by zoning laws. 

Business districts off the major artery 
will prosper because they will be better situ- 
ated to serve trade and the community. They 
will not decline or be decentralized in the 
manner prevalent on present roads when 
combined through and local traffic becomes 
overly congested, or rival business areas 
open up nearby on a new, nearly parallel 
road put in merely to relieve congestion on 
the old. 

If such a network of motorways were al- 
ready in operation, motorists now traveling 
six billion vehicle miles yearly in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area would save $60,- 
000,000 annually in costs of operation, it is 
estimated. “ 

An example of what happens to reduce 
highway efficiency is found on State Street 
in Long Beach, Calif. This route was con- 
structed to speed up coastwise traffic move- 
ment, yet scores of businesses moved in im- 
mediately on the through road with the effect 
of intensifying the congestion. Travel is be- 
ing choked by local shopping traffic, parking 
produce trucks stopping at markets and 
other retail stores, in addition to the barriers 
of signalized cross streets. 

The process is inevitable under the present 
plan of building highways, and is repeated 
on every main artery in built-up areas. It 
deprives motorists who pay for them of the 
free and complete use of the highways. 

Traffic congestion and need for motor- 
ways in the far-flung Los Angeles metropol- 
itan area is a problem of concern to the en- 


tire state. All north and south travel must 


pass through this area, which forms a veri- 
table bottleneck, only about twenty miles 
wide at its narrowest point, between the San 
Gabriel mountains on the north and the 
Pacific Ocean on the south. Transportation 
is being throttled by congestion because of 
the lack of a network of roads for through, 
unhindered travel. Time and money are lost 


by commerce in the movement of products. 


over routes that have become crowded city 
streets. 

Development of planned motorway sys- 
tems necessarily will be gradual. But al- 
ready scores of highway engineers, safety 
experts, business leaders, public officials and 
state and civic organizations are seeking so- 
lutions in all major cities. All agree that a 


LOS ANGELES STUDIES THE TRAFFIC 
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After an exhaustive survey of Los Angeles’ 
traffic problem, engineers have suggested a 
number of bold solutions. This model for the 
metropolitan area shows a wide divided ex- 
press roadway flanked by parks. In the business 
center the roadway crosses in the middle of 
blocks on the second story levels of motorway 
buildings which have ramps leading to parking 


floors. 


NEW HIGHWAYS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


America’s network of motor 
-highways is the most impressive 
in the world. Yet for all the 
millions of dollars spent upon 
them these highways still re- 
main inadequate for our con- 
stantly increasing traffic. At the 
left is a four-lane highway in 
Missouri with well-defined 
markings. The underpass on the 
right is in Birmingham, 


Alabama. 
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FOUR AND SIX LANE HIGHWAYS U.S. Bureau of Public Ree 


America has always recognized the 
necessity of good roads, and as earl. 
as 1796 Congress authorized a_na- 
tional road which was built from 
Baltimore for a distance of 650 miles 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Illinois. Since then the problem of 
roadways has been of increasing im- 
portance to the development of this 
country. After the invention of the 
automobile, this problem became so 
serious that today we are faced with 
the fact that streets and highways 
built three decades ago are obsolete 
for modern traffic. The two pictures 
at the right show U. S. Route 11 near 
Troutville, Virginia, and a_ triple 
underpass at Dallas, Texas. 
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plan for permanent superroads must 
be adopted and inaugurated to take 
care of the ever-growing traffic prob- 
lem. 

The picture is not vastly different 
in those areas outside cities. Again, 
necessities of traffic require change. 
President Roosevelt pointed out the 
other day that the Bureau of Public 
Roads’ report shows the way defi- 
nitely to “corrective measures of 
greatest urgency ... that existing im- 
provements may be fully utilized in 
meeting ultimate highway needs.” He 
recommended the report for consider- 
ation by Congress for “needed ac- 
tion.” 

One starting point for further dis- 
cussion may well be cost. The Bu- 
reau’s pencil-wielders declare that 
three east-west and three north-south 
highways may be constructed for 
probably not more than three billion 
dollars. Big money, this. But it is 
further asserted that increasing realty 
profits and tolls, spread over a period 
of years, would meet the costs. 

Getting down to cases, we find the 
bureau proposes the roads to spread 
over a distance of 14,336 miles. The 
cost of construction would range 
from $63,450 a mile between Brig- 
ham, Utah, and Rupert, Idaho, to 
$1,158,400 a mile between New 
Haven, Connecticut, and Jersey City, 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE “ 


The George Washington Bridge across the Hudson was built to accommodate a never-ending stream of 
motor vehicles. It has two separate roadways (each with three lanes) for east- and westbound traffic, and 
there is space in the center for three additional lanes to meet future traffic demands. If these lanes prove 
insufficient, provision has been made for a deck twenty-nine feet below the present one for additional 
motor traffic, especially busses. In the middle distance are seen the bridge toll gates through which 


New Jersey. Many factors explain 
these differences, from procurement 
of rights-of-way to number of lanes, 
bridges and so on. 

When might such a program be com- 
pleted? Bureau engineers are ready with an 
answer. The year is 1955. They believe the 
superhighways could be completed within 
sixteen years, at a cost of $184,054,000 a 
year. 

They’ve got some more figures with which 
to back up their estimates. By “‘projecting 
curves,” they figure the several millions cars, 
trucks, busses, motorcycles and what-not 
will roll off 4,544,000,000 miles a year. It 
has been suggested that tolls be applied at 
the rate of 3.5 cents a mile for busses and 
trucks, and one cent for automobiles. These 
fees would raise some $72,000,000 annually. 


eight million vehicles passed in one year. 


Precisely what scheme shall apply has not 
been decided, although the bureau has sug- 
gested the feasibility of toll roads being con- 
structed between Boston and Washington, 
these to serve as tests. 

Meanwhile, definite routes have been pro- 
jected. These, to include six major and three 
shorter feeder routes, will join the majority 
of cities over 25,000. One route leads from 
New England to Florida; the central route 
starts at the international bridge at Port 
Huron, Michigan, and ends on the inter- 
national bridge at Laredo, Texas, there 
joining the Pan-American Highway. In the 
Far West, the proposed highways largely 
follow the valleys from border to border. 


EMERGENCY SERVICE 


Members of the Emergency 
Service Patrol of the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia carry miniature cameras 
which they use in connection 
with their reports on accidents. 
Their varied services to motor- 
ists in distress have proved so 
valuable that they are now 
called the “Good Samaritans 
of the Highways.” 
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As for the transcontinental routes, a’ 


highway from Seattle would pass through 
Chicago and Cleveland to New York. An- 
other from the Philadelphia region would 
pass through Indianapolis and Salt Lake 
City, where it would fan out to Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. The third 
snakes from Charleston via Ft. Worth and 
Dallas to Los Angeles. 

Uncle Sam’s engineers, while first con-' 
cerned with highways outside the cities, take 
account of the plight within cities. They 
recommend not only improvement of sec- 


ondary and feeder roads, but also suggest _ 
elimination of hazards at railroad grade © 


crossings, modernization of the federal high- 
way system and construction of the special 
system of inter-regional highways, with con- 
nections both through and around cities, de- 
signed to meet demands of both peace and 
war, 

The engineers, working from Washing- 
ton, had ample opportunity to observe traf- 
fic in the nation’s capital. “What has been 
done in recent years in cutting Constitution 
Avenue through the former mean clutter of 
narrow streets is indication of the least that 
somehow must be done in the larger, and 
especially the older, cities,” they declare. 

“When one observes the countless impedi- 
ments that embarrass the movement of 

(Continued on page 47) 
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MILADY’S FOOTWEAR 
IN THE ORIENT 


Pictures by Stephane Richter from Pix 


THe simplest foot protection is the sandal, which consists of a sole attached to the 
foot, usually by leather thongs. It can be traced back to earliest times, and the sandal of 
plaited grass, palm fronds, leather and other materials continues to be the most common 
foot covering among Oriental races. Where climate demanded greater protection, the 
primitive races fashioned a rude shoe out of untanned hide. Out of the two elements— 
soles without uppers and uppers without soles—the perfected shoe was created. On this 
page are a number of types of Oriental foot coverings. The eighteenth-century Persian 
sandal at the upper left is held in place by a “spool” between the first two toes. When 
socks are worn, as by the wealthy Japanese, they are made like a mitten to allow the 
thong to pass between the first two toes. Poorer Japanese wear their ghettas on bare 
feet. The sandals at the lower left are Turkish and were snapped on a street in Bosnia. 


Indo-China has carefully preserved its traditions of Oriental splendor, and ladies of 
wealth wear elegant embroidered sandals and jeweled bracelets at the court of Hue. 


OFF FOR THE DAY’S INSPECTION 


For two centuries sugar has been the top Cuban crop, employing a hundred 

thousand people either cutting the cane or working in the mills. Although 

many of the grinding mills are today empty, Cuba still produced in 1938 

three times as much cane sugar as either Hawaii or the Philippines. Below, 

a plantation overseer on his daily rounds stops before the palm-thatched 

bohio of a plantation worker. At the right is a characteristic Spanish church 
guarded by the omnipresent Royal palm. 
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THE HEART OF 
RURAL CUBA 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


TRAVEL in rural Cuba is primitive in many ways. 
Primitive but at times ingenious, and almost invariably 
colorful. If you like a plain backwoods country, with 
blue mountains, nodding cane fields and_ subtropical 
scenery in unstinted variety and abundance; if you don’t 
expect too much in the way of hotel accommodations and 
aren't squeamish about repetitions of frijoles, papayas, 
breadfruit, rice curries, pineapple and avocado; if you 
can carry on in mud (or dust), and most of all if you 
like Cubans, you will certainly like rural Cuba. 

Incidentally, the real Cuban way is largely a rural way. 
Today Havana is more New York than Cuba. Its night 
life, movies, even the promenades, are Manhattan in the 
tropics. But’ the Cuban countryside is different. So is 
the Cuban countryman, whose rather plain life stamps 
him as a buen hombre, and one you must know if you 
are really to know Cuba. 

Buen hombre is the right phrase—just a good man. A 
kind man and a humble man. Not the flare-tempered 
Latin who loves you tremendously one minute and hates 
your very guts the next. Not the growler and grimacer 
and entertainer of juicy personal hates 4 la Méjicano. 
The country Cuban is not caste conscious, as in South 
America, or particularly class conscious. He is not rude, 
trivial and vainglorious in the manner of so many North 
Americans ; nor thick-skulled and smug in the manner of 
so many other people. He is polite without the Great 
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ordic Traditions of polite snobbery. 

His politeness is mere Cuban kindness. 
If it lacks veracity it doesn’t lack sincerity. 
As a Spanish-speaking citizen he is pleased 
when you address him in his own language. 
Therefore no matter how bad your Spanish 
may be (even if it is as bad as my own) 
the rural hombre of Cuba will listen in deep 
admiration and respect, assuring you at 
every pause that your Spanish is superb, 
your inflections all but miraculous, even 
though he knows as well as you that your 
Spanish is atrocious. 

The rural Cuban loves tenderly and em- 
braces profusely, a dignified but impetuous 
sort of embrace wherein he pats one of your 
shoulders, then the other, then delivers a 
quick squeeze with downward pressure. 

Not long ago at Banes, in Oriente, I 


watched Colonel Fulgencia Batista, Cuba’s 


strong man, give a demonstration of the 
classic rural embrace. Batista, by the way, 
is an own son of rural Cuba. Born and 
raised in palm shacks on the wrong side of 
the Banes railroad tracks, he was in turn 
a sugar-cane cutter, a switchman on the 
United Fruit Company’s sugar railroad, 
then a common soldier, a hard-working 
sergeant and finally top-kick of an army 
sergeant’s government. 

As switchman Batista worked under an 
old chauffeur named Chico. (In much of 
toadless Cuba autos travel the rails by 
benefit of flanged wheels). Last year 


KNIFING THE CANE 


Batista made a triumphant visit to his old 
home town of Banes. When his twenty- 
coach train had pulled into the station, and 
the crowd cheered and cheered and waved 
flags and cheered again, up strolled old 
Chico. 

Batista viewed his old friend, smiled tre- 
mendously, gulped and spoke the words, 
“My friend, my dear friend Chico!” Say- 
ing that, he delivered the authentic Cuban 
embrace—slap-slap-slap on the right 
shoulder; slap-slap-slap on the left, fol- 
lowed by an impulsive hug. The crowd 
cheered again and Chico wept and Batista 
blew his nose with suspicious intensity. In 
retrospect Chico told me, “That boy Batista 
was a good boy. As a country jake he is 
really all right, Senor.” 

Most definitely the rural Cuban is no pre- 
tender. An own son of the bountiful earth, 
he isn’t obliged to make believe that he is 
a Castillian or Caballero. He is not pestered 
with the thin veneer of old Spain tradition 
with which so many South Americans feel 
obliged to cloak their huge inferiority com- 
plexes, even though the cloak is transparent 
as cellophane. Usually the rural Cuban is 
openly aware that he is of conglomerate 
people—of Spanish, Indian, Negro, British 
and a score of other people blended and 
congealed into a great island frontier. With 
uncommon directness the rural Cuban ac- 
cepts this truth common to so much of 
Latin America. 


WARDS OF THE STATE 


Further, the rural Cuban is an individual- 
ist of the more amiable and gracious sort. 
As a rule he is not a man of “isms”. He 
may subscribe to Communism for a week, 
to collectivism or military ism for another 
week, but by the beginning of the third 
week he is just a country Cuban again. In 
general the ism-vendors, with all the zealous 
dumbness of self-elected messiahs, balk at 
accepting this truth and go right along “con- 
verting’’, forgetful that the Cuban is the 
most proficient backslider in the whole 
world; that he cannot be tossed into ab- 
struse frenzy by propagandas because he is 
not abstruse and because he is too well 
planted to be swept off his feet by a mere 
hurricane of words. 

His daily bread is water bread, frequently 
bought from the drowsy dog-crowded coun- 
try store, mildly soggy and devised of water, 
a little grease and a great deal of flour. 
Without possible doubt this water bread is 
the dullest foodstuff known to man, a 
melancholy arithmetic of 213 loaves of 
bread to the barrel of flour and a twenty- 
pound tin of lard and an unmeasurable 
supply of water. With the bread goes 
coffee, strong black coffee roasted rather 
violently. And with coffee goes the al- 
most inevitable staple of fried this’s and 
that’s, particularly plantain, the staple cook- 
ing banana which plucked green can be 
mashed into a sort of pudding bread, or 
baked dry like potatoes, or still more com- 


BULL CART DRIVER 


A man in rural Cuba is judged by the num- 

ber of tons of cane he can cut and stack 

during the day, or by his fleetness in the 
face of a cane fire. 


The most striking feature of the Cuban land- 
scape is the Royal palm. Protected by the 
government, this tree furnishes both food and 
shelter for the rural Cuban. 
Victor de Palma fram Rlack Star 


During the latter years of the last war when 

beet sugar production in Europe was cut 

to a minimum, drivers of the ox-carts loaded 

with sugar earned twenty dollars a day. 
Hermann from Piz 


Victor de Palma from Black Star 
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COUNTRY MARKET 


Nature has been bountiful to the 
rural Cuban, and an abundance of 
fruit, vegetables and grains is 
spread out in every village market. 
Curiously enough, however, his 
favorite dish, rice, is imported 
from Siam and the United States. 


monly sliced and fried in hot grease to 
make a somewhat illegitimate potato chip. 

Luckily, however, Cuba boasts of the 
greatest range of citrus fruits in the world, 
including dozens of species and sub-species 
of tangerines which one can always buy 
cheaply and easily, fresh from the tree and 
strung upon cords for human convenience 
and sheer enjoyment of the ants. Also 
Cuban truck gardening now takes a new 
lease on life, which atones to some degree 
for the continued bad fortunes of the once 
dominant cane sugar industry. So if you 
are an epicure of fresh, tender vegetables— 
sweet lettuce, crisp young radishes, breath- 
polluting scallions, crunchy white celery, 
new potatoes and sugary yams, rural Cuba 
is also your hunting ground. 

Along Cuban sea fronts you are almost 
certain to encounter some. of the best 
flavored red snapper-and Spanish mackerel 
in all the realm of seafoods. Inland you 
may meet up with native venison from small 
red deer, the best flavored venison this re- 
porter has yet encountered. But the great- 
est average poundage of Cuban food is 
fried, and whatever your doctor may say, 
you will probably like it, or at least some 
of Furthermore, frying or no frying, 
flies or no, and screens be-damned, you 
usually find rural Cuba a comparatively 
healthful country in which to travel or to 
live—so long as you remember to be careful 
about drinking water. The bathtub census 
is comparatively low. So is the popular 
death rate. 

May all medicos note, y gracias, Sefiors! 
For two centuries Cuba has been pointed 
out as a land of disease and pestilence; 
as a foremost battleground in the great 
medical war against yellow jack and ma- 


DRUG STORE ON WHEELS 


The United Fruit Company maintains a chain 

of hospitals throughout the country, supple- 

mented by rail-carts from which free drugs 

are given out to the sick poor by a field 
medical squad. 


PRE ST ON 


laria, Cuba 


lost listed as the scourge of 
and of the tropics generally. 


But in Cuba today, yellow jack is as 
scarce as humility among authors, and for 
practical purposes malaria is almost non- 
existent. Perhaps the birthplace or the 
first playground of malaria in the Western 
world, Cuba now becomes a cemetery of 
malaria. At Preston, out in the sugar-cane 
lands of Oriente, Dr. Teodore de la Guadia, 
a field physician for the United Fruit Com- 
pany, and his associates developed and per- 
fected the two great malaria-curing drugs, 
Atanbrine and Plasmochin, which have now 
replaced quinine as anti-malarial ammuni- 
tion throughout the tropics. 

Recently I called on Dr. de la Guadia at 
his little countryside clinic and found the 
Cuban medico treating a case of spinal 
syphilis which could be arrested only by 
superimposing a case of malaria. But the 
doctor couldn’t find a case of malaria to 

impose. He had searched pretty much all 
over Cuba without success. There are 
mosquitoes in Cuba today to be sure, but 
the indispensable human carriers are now 
almost entirely missing, and quick-work- 
ing curative drugs have left the malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes unemployed. 

I joined Dr. de la Guadia in his am- 
bitious but futile quest for a case of 
malaria. The timekeeper for a sugar 
plantation telephoned to say that he had 
located one. Si Sefor! he had a native 
cane rider who was the perfect sick man. 
He recited dramatically how the range 
rider only yesterday was taken with a 
quick spasm of chills and how the ma- 
laria was now flowered and ripened into 
an admirable flush of fever. 

It was an impressive story. We hopped 
into a rail car and took a forty-mile dash 
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to bag the hombre with chills. We found 
the man but he didn’t have malaria. A 
blood check showed absolutely no trace of 
it. The hombre further admitted that he 
had nothing more than a quick “touch of 
the bellyache, Sefior.”” The poor devil with 
syphilis died. 

Incidentally, and without desire to toss 


bouquets promiscuously, the United Fruit’ 


Company’s far-spread war against malaria 
with its company hospitals and medical dis- 
pensaries for use of rural tropical publics 
at large is one of the greatest chapters in 
the great story of modern tropical medicine 
and sanitation. Gone are the days when 
six hundred workmen had to be employed 
in order to.keep one hundred at work. 
Gone are the days when yellow jack de- 
feated armies. Gone, 
when tropical medicine was a straight fee) 
profession. Government-kept records of 
Cuban hospitals of the United Fruit Com- 
pany show that as much as eighty per cent 


of all medical and surgery dispensations are — 


given free to non-employees. 

I get nothing for recording this, not even 
a free banana. But human service is hu- 
man service regardless of bananas, and 
since I am now in the Cuban mood for 
tossing flowers (appropriate to one of the 
greatest of all flower-growing nations) I 
shall go one toss farther to say that services 
to tropical medicine and health as provided 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, the United 
States Army, and the United Fruit Com- 
pany constitute the greatest bonanza south 
of the Rio Grande; a laurel wreath of 
United States medicine and United States 
generosity and a Godsend extraordinary to 
millions of natives of the tropics and to all 
of us who would travel or live in these 
Americas. 


too, are the days) 
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Perhaps wrongly, I see rural Mexico as 
an arena of dislikes, frequently comic, 
sometimes dramatic but dislikes which 
shade into hates. But I know rural Cuba 
to be a land of likes and loves—love for 
people generally, for seforitas, for ciga- 
rettes, rum and rumba. Like Cuban love, 
Cuban dancing is more than a casual pas- 
time. It is a way and a part of life, and 
the rumba belongs to rural Cuba as truly 
as do the papayas and cockfights. 

Which touches another spot of our story 
—Cuba’s own country-style cockfighting. 
For centuries cockfighting time has been 
sugar time; the great season of cane cut- 
ting and cane grinding, beginning in early 
January as a rule and lasting well into the 
spring when torrential rains and bottom- 
less black mud conspire to prevent men and 
oxen from hauling bulky cane to noisy 
milis. 

It’s a matter of adage that good grind- 
ing season means good cockfighting. For 
when the sugar is “good”, money, rum and 
sefioritas are plentiful, and even agrarian 
roosters feel the urge to glory. So the 


cockpit, however decrepit the building or 
‘enclosure, rouses to life and loud conver- 
sation. 

Rural Cuba is a carefree and completely 
unscientific haven for all manner of poultry 


and among the vast clucking population 
there lives and breeds a combative minority 
of game birds so-called, black or mottled 
brown or bronze, indiscriminate of breed 
but tough of body, sharp of spur and 
snakelike of eye. I defy anybody to classi- 


* fy Cuba’s fighting roosters as to ancestry. 


They are simply part of the country and, 
like the red poinsettias or the purple banana 
blossoms or the whitish breadfruit, when the 
pushing season arrives they push. 

For the “professional” cockpit, even in 
Cuba, a trainer is desirable though not in- 
dispensable. I have sat for hours wonder- 
ing what Cuban cock trainers do with the 
rest of their time. I am advised that the 
trainer’s theoretical job is first to make the 
birds want to fight. But the birds never 
knew a conscious moment when they didn’t 
want to fight. Keeping Cuban roosters 
from fighting would be the real job. Sec- 
ondly, the trainer’s job is to teach the birds 
how to fight. But the birds already know 
how to fight and besides how could any 
living man ever understand the tactics of 
and the strategy of poultry mayhem? 

Nevertheless, weeks before sugar pay- 
days begin, the local trainer takes his 
“family” of cocks into deep and mysterious 
seclusion, presumably to encourage the 
birds in grim and pugnacious meditation. 


Marjory Collins from F.P.G. 


Then, on a loudly heralded Saturday night, 
out comes the trainer and his trainees. The 
cane cutters and their mohares and sefioras 
pay admission and place bets, and the first 
pair flutters into the ring. 

It is absolutely the wildest gambling 
known to man. Training or no training, 
any rooster may win and any rooster may 
lose. One lightning quick stroke of a spur 
can blind any bird and in a cockfight a 
blind bird is synonymous with a dead bird. 
Thus, touted champions flutter to the dust 
and unknown scrubs march away victori- 
ous, all at complete random, and winners 
and losers alike rise and cheer and. pat 
shoulders and embrace. To my mind cock- 
fighting, Cuban style, is a bona fide and 
folkish sport of truly admirable stupidity. 
And amazing honesty. 

That, too, is typical of rural Cuba. On 
the whole it is an honest country. If the 
Cuban needs badly, he sometimes just takes. 
But it isn’t theft. It is merely spontaneous 
attachment. At present these spontaneous 
attachments are on the increase, due in large 
part to the ill fortunes of cane sugar. 

This year at least half of the hundred 
thousand rural Cubans who live from cut- 
ting cane or working the sugar mills were 
left without jobs. Thotisands more face the 
prospects of slipping through a long year 

with only eight or ten weeks of paid 

work. Times are hard throughout rural 

Cuba. Of the 160 sugar or cane grind- 

ing mills on the island, more than one 

hundred wait empty. Hundreds of miles 
of sugar railroads are turning to rust. 

Of course, the philosophical sourpuss 
can caption the too tragic story of Cuban 
sugar with the old bromo about woeful 
waste making woeful want. In the 
manner of philosophers he would be 
about one-half right. By soil, geography 
and climate, rural Cuba is the: logical 
sugar bowl for the whole world. Quite 
plausibly Cuba alone could grow enough 
sugar to supply the sucrose needs’ of 
mankind. For two centuries sugar has 
been the top Cuban crop and the great- 
est employment crop. For even with 
modern mechanics, about seventy-five per 
cent of the total cost of producing sugar 
is paid to labor as wages. 

During the years between our Spanish 
War and the World War, Cuban sugar 
climbed to a dominant place in interna- 
tional trade. With the latter years of the 
World War sugar became scarce and 
dear. Plantation prices for Cuban sugar 
climbed to twenty dollars a hundred- 
weight and a single acre of medium cane 

(Continued on page 43) 


PAY LOAD 


The process of sugar making must begin at 

once after the crop has been brought in 

and weighed to prevent the sugar turning 

to starch. Consequently, a sugar plantation 

is a vast organization embodying every 

phase from the growing of the cane to turn- 
ing out the finished product. 
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WATCH DOGS 


French warships and sub- 
marines have been trans- 
ferred to the coast of 
Somaliland to guard 
Djibouti, only French 
port on the Suez Canal 
route and a vital outlet 
for Ethiopia. 


Pasi from Three Lions 


DJIBOUTI-FRANCE’S GATEWAY TO ETHIOPIA 


By ALVARO DE SILVA 


Pierre Verger from Anders 


WAKING, undone in sweat, from our 
half-naked sleep on deck after five days 
on the Red Sea, we find we’ve had enough 
of the irritating sandy land stretched on 
either side of the Suez Canal. The water 
of the shower is hot and sticky. It seems 
to run into thin air on touching the skin. 

We leave the boat, packed with black 
diablotins who dive from the highest deck 
to fish for the customary coins thrown by 
the passengers. The boys form a dark, 
floating cloud in the greenish, muddy 
water below, singing the while what they 
call “Tiperar” and “Marseillé.” The trad- 
ers are already on board with palm-leaf 
fans, limes extremely acid and green, ar- 
rows, daggers, fruits, and strangely-named 
white sticks which the Somali uses as 
tooth brushes. The black merchant, bare 
to the waist, bites the magic little baton, 
and his extraordinary white smile boasts 
of the efficacy of the utensil. 

The canoe taking us to the dock is 
manned by two agile dark paddlers. The - 
port is halfan hour distant by oar. Half 
way, the younger of the canoe boys un- 
expectedly drops his paddle into the canoe. 
Casting a quick glance at his companion, 
his eyes focus intently on a point in the 
sea. In next to no time he stands up, leaps 
head downward into the water and, 
doubling up, disappears. A traveling com- 
panion—a German big-game hunter—and 
I are alarmed at the maneuver. Are the 
small devils going to capsize the canoe? 
We hardly have time to realize our fear. 
The skilful swimmer already is coming up, 


The Somalis and Danakils, who 
comprise the greater part of the 
population of the city, are a race 
of magnificent physique closely 
related to the Ethiopians. 
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embracing a fish a yard long. He has stuck 
it with a hook and is holding it tightly 
against his chest. The large prisoner, en- 
tangled rapidly with thin twine, shakes its 
fins and takes powerful jumps, opening 
and closing its ugly mouth. The boys laugh 
in satisfaction. They exchange glances 
and watch us closely. Then they go on 
cutting the water with their paddles which 
are made out of circular spades tied to 
very long, ill-polished sticks. 

Djibouti is the capital and the only town 
worth anything in French Somaliland. Sit- 
uated on the equator, it is a hot town! Ex- 
cept for the native quarters the place is a 
desolate spot during the day. It wakes 
up in the evening. By night the cafés 
are packed with tourists and _ residents, 
drinking Japanese beer and whiskey, and 
watching the black girls who go about 
naked from the waist up. 

The port of Djibouti, which with its sur- 
rounding territory was bought by France 
from a native Sultan in 1862 for ten thou- 
sand dollars, is a mosaic of white and 
black. The white cubes which are her 
buildings, white expanses of sand, shining 
smiles seemingly are scattered at random. 
Everything vibrates in the light. Lacking 
dark glasses, we must close our eyes so 
as not to be blinded by the burning white- 
ness. Dark men and women, their skins 
polished by perspiration, fill the streets. 

The center of the town is Place Mene- 
lik. Here are the Italian-owned hotels (for- 
merly French) and the shops where cheap 
silks and other Japanese wares are sold 
for next to nothing by Indian and other 
Oriental merchants and peddlers. 

There are few natural beauties in Dji- 
bouti. Wedged between the desert and the 


THE MARKET PLACE 


Place Menelik, center of this treeless and desolate 

town, is surrounded by-hotels run by Italians and 

shops run by Japanese, but four-fifths of the trade 

of the city consists in conveying goods from 
Abyssinia to the docks. 

. Pasi from Three Lions 


sea, it has no vegetation to speak of. Be- 
fore getting to it from the boat, you ad- 
mire the shining mountains of the salt 
mines and the few olive and palm trees 
that dot the landscape. 

The poverty of the soil can be compared 
only to the misery of the inhabitants. Noth- 
ing grows in Djibouti or its surroundings. 
The small native Somali trade, we are told, 
consists in disposing of tiger and lion skins, 
oranges, bananas, pomegranates and other 
tropical fruits. And all this comes, not from 
Djibouti, but from Abyssinia, the black 
kingdom of generous soil watered by the 
Nile, now in the grasp of 
Mussolini. 

A strategic railway which 
leads into Abyssinia from 
Djibouti gives this Northeast 
Africa settlement its only 
importance. The railway is 
the shortest route for export- 
ing the products of Abyssinia. 
Because it is located on the 


Gulf of Aden, Djibouti is as logical a con- 
trol center for the route to the East as is 
the Suez Canal. Hence Italy’s attempt to 
force France to turn the port over to her, 
so that she may control the railway leading 
from there to Addis Ababa, capital of con- 
quered Abyssinia. 

At the station, from where the little 
narrow-gauge train, unromantically named 
the Rhinoceros, starts climbing up toward 
Addis Ababa, you see Abyssinians, Italians, 
Greeks, Indians, Armenians, Japanese and 
other peoples of white and mixed colors 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BEFORE THE RAIN OF STEEL 


Warsaw’s beautiful opera house which stood opposite the capital’s City Hall was both bombed and shelled during the siege of the city. Today it lies 
practically in ruins, : 


FILMING THE 
BLITZKRIEG 


By HARRISON FORMAN 


Photographs by the author 


Harrison Forman has an uncanny ability to be on the scene when 
trouble breaks out. In 1937 when bombs rained on Shanghai, he sent 
the first newsreel pictures of that event to the United States. In Sep- 
tember of this year he secured another world scoop when he sent 
from Warsaw the first war films taken on the Polish side. In the 
following article he describes some of his experiences during those 
days when Poland fought so desperately to defend her independence. 
Editorial Note. 


TEN years in the Orient. Ten turbulent years they were. 
Wars, famines, floods.. I was getting tired of all that. 

“This year,” I told my friends. “I’m going to some other 
part of the world, to South America, or Europe perhaps.” 

“South America’s all right,” they agreed. “But not Europe. 
There’s a war brewing there.” 

“War in Europe? No. Just war talk. ‘Plenty walla-walla,’ 
the Chinese say, ‘nothing happens.’ There'll be no war in 


A DIRECT HIT 


A five-hundred pound air bomb made a 
direct hit on this four-story model 
workers apartment house, almost com- 
pletely destroying it. The twisted lac- 
ings of steel strips used to reinforce the 
concrete indicate the -tremendous ex- 
plosive effect of the bomb. 


Gdynia America Line. 


Europe. Another crisis, perhaps. But no 
war.” 

I was so sure of it that I decided to back 
my own convictions and went to Europe. 
Well, I was wrong!’ War not only came, 
but it burst right over my very head! 

After a stop for a short visit in France, 
Germany and Poland, I went on to Mos- 
cow. A month in the Soviet, filming and 
gathering material for writings and lectures, 


and then I decided to go back to Poland. 


I had been much intrigued. with - War. ast 


saw. It was a beautiful city. “Life théré 


seemed so easy-going, so"calm and. peace-’ 


ful. Fine old buildings symbolized dignity 
and respectful reserve. It was a city of 
parks and fountains with an Opera’ House 
famous the world aver ; a city of wide, 


shaded boulevards on which modern motor F 


taxis were less numerous than horse-and- 


_ buggy cabs—which unhurried Warsovians é 


seemed to prefer. 

A peaceful setting, indeed, - Headlines 
might shriek in the’ world’s press of a sec- 
ond world war opening with a horrible air 
attack on Warsaw. But they certainly 
seemed to take little notice of all that here. 
Few people, if any indeed, talked much 
about imminent war. Not that they were 
afraid to tallk about it. You were sure 
they meant it when they did say they would 
fight, and fight to the bitter end, if it ever 
came to a showdown. But the Poles were 
too busy living to be bothered much about 
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war talk. That was left to the world outside. 

Yes, a peaceful scene, Warsaw in late 
August. A quiet, dignified scene, unmoved 
by the screaming invectives of a madman 
next door, 

But one day, the madman broke his bonds 
and without warning stormed in upon this 
peaceful scene, and literally went berserk. 
It was war! 

I thought I had seen war, modern war, 
in perhaps one of its most horrible phases. 
That was in Shanghai, a little over two 
years ago. A single aerial bomb had killed 
hundreds of innocent refugee men, women 
and children. It was a gruesome, never- 
to-be-forgotten sight. Unbelievable, if you 
hadn’t seen it in the newsreels. 

But in Warsaw I saw something that, to 
me at least, was much more horrible than 
the spectacles I filmed in China. It was 
the day of the first air raid—the morning 
of September first. The siren shrieked its 
alarm, and the streets quickly cleared. Men, 
women and children scampered for shelter 
in the buildings, trenches and bomb-proof 
cellars. Like frightened mice, .they:ran in 
all directions until they “found some place 
which offered a haven from the sudden 
death about to be rained down from the 
cloudless skies. 

And then I saw her, a young mother 
frantically tearing at the harness clamps in 
the baby’s carriage—a carriage too large to 
be taken into the dugout. I dashed down 
the street to help. By the time I’ got there 
she had already abandoned hope of un- 
snarling the harness, and was trying to fit 


a gas mask over the wailing youngster’s 
face. She was nearly hysterical by the 
time I had cut the straps so that she could 
seize the child and run for shelter. 

The Germans didn’t use gas in their air 
raids on Warsaw. But they used something 
almost as bad—terror. And used it in lib- 
eral and deliberate doses. It was bad enough 
for air raid alarms to go off an hour or 
more before the planes appeared, so that 
people nearly went mad in their cramped, 
ill-ventilated holes, waiting, waiting. But 
when the roar of the planes overhead finally 
was heard, there was the agonizing wait 
for the bombs. And you breathed a silent 
prayer with every exploding boom, for you 
knew that was one that missed you. It 
seemed the German airmen knew of this 
nerve-trying wait, and we were all certain 
they deliberately circled around and around 
the city and held off their bombing until the 
very last possible moment—when Polish 
anti-aircraft shells came a bit too thick and 
fast. 

Apparently they had a sadistic streak 
running through the whole lot of them, 
those German pilots. Else how will you 
explain the diving down and machine- 
gunning of farmers in the fields, cows in the 
meadows, horses and wagons on the road, 
people in the streets? Scarcely a town or 
village in all Poland, no matter how big 
or small, escaped them. A bomb or two 
here, a spree of machine-gunning there— 
just enough to spread terror the length and 
breadth of the land. 

To be sure, one may expect and accept 


A TRIBUTE FROM POLISH-AMERICANS 


Just a few days before war broke out on September 1, the Polish-American Society presented 

the Polish government and President Moscicki with an American flag and the flag of each 

of the forty-eight states of the Union. After the formal presentation by Ambassador Biddle, an 

honor guard of picked troops paraded these flags through the streets of Warsaw to the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. 


ORDERED TO THE FRONT 


Equipped with excellent rifles, steel 
helmets and good uniforms, this regiment 
is on the march to the front. The Polish 
soldiers were courageous and fought 
splendidly. The collapse of Poland was 
due largely to inadequate organization, 
lack of military equipment and the defec- 
tion of the military commanders. 


the bombardment and machine-gunning of 
troop concentrations, of supply depots, of 
railroads. These are military objectives; 
and if innocents are killed or injured in the 
course of attack upon them, well, war is 
war. But I can’t for the life of me see 
how the German pilots consider farmers 
as “military objectives,’ nor cows in the 
fields, nor market places in tiny villages. 

A train may be a legitimate military ob- 
jective. But I saw one that was certainly 
not. A train with a thousand women and 
children. refugees. Perhaps you'll say: 
“How were the German pilots to know 
this?” I watched them—those nine big 
bombers—from a ditch where I had taken 
refuge at the first sound of their motors. 
And I had a clear view of them as they 
swooped down on that train standing in 
the station a scant quarter of a mile away. 
In follow-the-leader fashion they dived, 
each making almost a direct hit with his 
bomb. So far, justifiable—from a military 
‘point of view. 

If, upon discovering their mistake when 
they saw women and children streaming 
from the train as they dived down for the 
attack, they then flew off, that was war. A 
tragic mistake, yes. But wars are full of 
tragic mistakes. However, the aviators 
were not contented with their direct hits. 
The nine bombers flew up and down the 
length of that train and the fields adjacent, 
ruthlessly, murderously, sadistically ma- 
chine-gunning helpless women and children 
—for twenty minutes. 

I saw a big hospital, with a huge red 
cross painted atop its flat roof, attacked 
by. a squadron of German bombers who 
dived and bombed repeatedly until defi- 
nitely satisfied with a sufficient number of 
direct hits. You could almost imagine those 
fellows targeting that big red cross through 
their bomb-sights. A “military objective?” 
A hospital, many of whose inmates were 
poor innocent victims from a_ terrible 
aerial bombardment of the day before. 

How can I, or anyone who heard them, 
ever put out of mind the piercing screams 
of those helpless patients buried beneath 
the ceiling debris in the main ward? Or the 
abject terror in the eyes of mothers and 


WARSAW DIGS IN 


After the outbreak of hostilities every 
man, woman and child worked fever- 
ishly digging trenches in streets and parks 
to be used as refuges during air raids. 
These trenches were of course no protec- 
tion against a direct hit, but they did 
afford some protection against flying 
shrapnel and debris from nearby explod- 
ing bombs. 


expectant mothers in the maternity ward? 
I recall the horrible thought that came to 
me as I watched one woman gazing fixedly 
at her baby in her lap. I wondered whether 
I would have attempted to stop her if she 
had suddenly decided to snuff out that baby’s 
life. What a twisted, warped and shameful 
world to be born into. 

What must that little girl think of this 
queer world we live in—that little girl I 
saw standing so curiously silent and bewil- 
dered before the bloodied, torn bodies otf 
her mother and father, both of whom were 
killed right before her very eyes? 

Or that little old woman, who stood all 


alone in the street, quite puzzled by the 
scurrying about of people with the sound 
of the air raid alarm. And then as a 
policeman rushed over to get her, a bomb 
dropped nearby, demolishing a whole build- 
ing. And when the policeman brought her 
into the hallway of the apartment house, I 
heard her ask him calmly and repeatedly: 
“Why? Why all this?” 

That little group of old people I saw 
standing before the wreckage of their vil- 
lage church must also have been asking 
“why.” Miraculously, no one had been 
hurt there. But this little church had been 


built as a House of God with the hard- 


earned contributions of these deeply reli- 
gious people. It was God’s abode. Who 
had dared destroy it? And why? Might 
this perhaps be some test of their faith? 
Or was this some punishing visitation for 
their collective sins? Simple people think 
in those terms. Simple people like these, 
especially. For they couldn’t seem to com- 
prehend that there was a war on, 
and they were not the only villagers who 
were being so ruthlessly attacked. Prog- 
ress had been just a little too fast for them. 
Wars, they supposed, were things which 
were still fought on distant battlefields, by 
men in uniforms directed by leaders who 
knew what it was all about—or were sup- 
posed to. 

Well, whether they did or didn’t know 
what it was all about, I certainly didn’t. 
Neither did any of the Polish soldiers I 
talked to. Hatred for the Germans? No, 
not particularly. For the German leaders, 
yes. And as for the German soldiers, | 
talked to some of the prisoners brought in 
to Warsaw. They certainly didn’t look like 
imperialistic goose-steppers to me. Simple 
fellows, like their Polish adversaries. As 
a matter of fact, not a single one of them 
knew that England and France were fight- 
ing Germany on another front. They had 
been called up for what they thought were 
autumn military maneuvers. And first 
thing they knew, there they were in Poland 


and ordered to fire back at the Poles who 
had “suddenly tried to invade Germany.” 

They were a gloomy, morose lot. Things 
had been bad enough in Germany, what 
with world boycotts and Nazi excesses. 
Now? Well, of course, they would put 
up a good fight against England and France. 
But they knew the chances of ultimate vic- 
tory were slim indeed. Hopeless, in fact; 
for certainty, anti-Nazi America would 
come in on the side of the Allies. Wasn't 
that so, they asked me? 

They were well-quartered and, as far as 
I could determine, well-fed and well-treated 
in general. The officers were given private 
rooms and accorded every military courtesy. 
I must admit I did think part of all this 
was put on for my recording newsreel cam- 
era. But this suspicion was quickly dis- 
pelled when one day I saw a squad of Po- 
lish soldiers marching up the street with 
two German pilots shot down in the just- 
finished air raid over Warsaw. A howling, 
hooting mob trailed behind, waving fists 
and shouting curses. They were kept from 
rushing in and tearing the airmen apart 
only by the bayonets on their own Polish 
soldiers. I followed into the prison com- 
pound, and ground away. The feature of 
that certainly unrehearsed sequence was a 
Polish colonel helping one of the wounded 
pilots pull off a boot from his injured leg. 

They were seemingly intelligent young 


THE TWILIGHT OF POLISH INDEPENDENCE 


Despite the fact that Poland manufactured one of the finest anti-aircraft guns in Europe, Lwow, 
the second largest city, did not have a single one of these- guns with which to defend itself. 
Some of these Polish made guns are now defending London. 


fellows, these pilots. Still in their early 
twenties. While the infantry prisoners, 
commoner fellows, didn’t mind talking, ad- 
mitting that they knew little of what it was 
all about, these pilots were disdainfully dis- 
tant. They were Nazis—supermen. At least 
the Fuhrer had told them so. And they 
seemed to believe it. Supermen, with a su- 
preme contempt for these Polish “inferiors.” 

Seeing these young pilots in the flesh, 
I somehow lost my unreasoning rancor for 
them. I really began to feel sorry for them. 
Sorry for them and the others like them 
back in Germany. Spoon-fed with hatred 
and propaganda, told over and over again 
that they were civilization’s elect, their 
boastful theme song: ‘“Today Germany is 
ours; tomorrow, the whole world’—well, 
you couldn’t much blame these fellows. 
They were pathological cases. All Nazi 
Germany was a pathological case. 

It was a Germany led by a fanatic call- 
ing for the amalgamation of all German 
peoples, for Lebensraum for his “superrace 
of Aryans,” offering “guarantees” that he 
had “no more territorial claims in Europe.” 
And then blithely breaking them by swal- 
lowing up Czechoslovakia and invading Po- 
land. 

However, these Czechs, Slovaks, and 
Poles—all inferior ‘“non-Aryans’”—don’t 
seem to be sufficiently docile. Moreover 


there are three and a half million Jews in 


PLAN POWOLANIA 


we WARSZAMIE 


WARA: DANGER—STAND BACK 


Before the outbreak of war the streets of the 
capital were covered with war posters. The 
soldier standing here is a first-aid worker. 
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by the military. 


their goods. 


Poland, representing about ten per cent of 
the population—a_ greater percentage of 
Jews than for any other nation in all Eu- 
rope. Considering Herr Hitler’s much-re- 
peated lament about the “Semite problem” 
in Germany where the Jews represent less 
than one per cent of the population what’s 
the fellow going to do now with these Poles 
of whom ten per cent are Jews? 

More than half of these Jews live in 
Warsaw. Picturesque they looked in their 
traditional long gowns, small visor caps and 
bearded faces. But what tragedy in their 
faces. Poland has been one of the last 
havens for them in Europe. They’ve been 
there for centuries; for the Poles, though 
devoutly Catholic themselves, are neverthe- 
less traditionally tolerant with respect to 
other religions. 

The Poles might suffer humiliation and 
perhaps considerable abuse at the hands of 
their German conquerors. But these Jews 
can expect much worse. Yes, there was 
much more terrorism in Poland as a result 
of German invasion than that caused by 
bombs and bullets. Mental and emotional 
fear, which struck much more deeply and 
seared more sharply than any physical fear. 

They had courage, those Poles. They 


knew it was suicide to challenge single-- 


handed the might of Germany, A Germany 
that a scant twenty years before had taken 
the whole world to defeat. They knew 
France and England could give them little 
more than moral support, for it was physi- 
cally impossible to transport troops and 
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PREPARATION FOR FLIGHT 


Train service was disrupted on the first day of war, and motor 
traffic was at a standstill because all gasoline had been requisitioned 
Horses and wagons were the only means by 
which the thousands of refugees from the capital could transport 


supplies to aid in the defense of Poland. 
Yet the Poles shouted in defiance: “We 
are not Czechoslovakia! We'll fight, if 
we have to fight alone!” 

And they meant it, too. For when Ger- 
many threw down the gauntlet, Poland 
bravely picked it up. And that, in my hum- 
ble opinion, was an exhibition of supreme 
national courage that should be indelibly in- 
scribed in the glorified pages of history. 
They proved this later, too, when they con- 
tinued to hold Warsaw even though all hope 
whatsoever had long since been abandoned. 

Man for man, the Polish soldier was 
every bit as good a fighter as any German. 
Besides, he had something more real and 
close to fight for. And fight he did, bit- 
terly and stubbornly. I’ve seen him, I 
know. Yet against what odds! Guns, big 
guns, and lots of big guns—against which 


the Pole stood up bravely as long as hu- . 


manly possible. And those German planes. 
They literally darkened the skies, so. that 
to me they looked like swarms of monstrous 
bees coming over the horizons. And down 
upon the heads of these courageous, but 
utterly defenseless Polish soldiers, rained 
tons and tons of flesh-rending explosives. 
The Polish air force? It had been bombed 


SHOT DOWN IN 
ACTION 


This Nazi airman, shot 
down during an air raid 
over Warsaw, awaits the 
decision of the Polish 
officers as to what shall 
be done with him. Iron- 
ically enough, he is be- 
ing detained in the court- 
‘yard of a small German 
mission church in _ the 
capital. 


out of existence on the very first day of 


the attack on Poland. The German air 
force struck suddenly and without any 
warning; so that planes, hangars, shops, air- 
fields, all were blanketed with bombs and 
almost completely destroyed in that very 
first day. rom then on the Germans had 
complete mastery of the air in Poland, 
challenged only by Polish anti-aircraft guns 
of which there were sadly all too few. 

A friend of mine, a member of the French 
Military Mission in Poland, estimated that 
the Germans must have used ninety per 
cent of their whole air force in the attack on 
Poland. An air force that has been ac- 
claimed and is still regarded as such by 
many qualified experts, as the largest and 
finest the world has ever seen. Do you 
wonder then, why and how Polish resis- 
tance collapsed? For flesh and courage 
just cannot prevail against the steel and 
drive of the German military machine. A 
glance at the faces of those German pris- 
oners brought into Warsaw would quickly 
prove this. It was not the personal courage 
and prowess of such as these that defeated 
the Poles. It was the mechanical engines 
of war they possessed and operated that 

(Continued on page 49) 


PASTORAL IN THE VALLEY 
OF HELL 


Life goes on as usual on top of 
the world’s most powerful vol- 
canic area, as a farmer and his 
oxen pass through the inferno 
of natural steam at Larderello. 
Below is one of the giant towers 
of the new turbine plant, each 
one larger than the tower of 
Pisa. The pipes in the fore- 
ground carry the steam from the 
earth to the condensation tank 
where it is turned into water 
to supply the town. 


PUTTING VOLCANOES 
TO WORK 


By ALBERT L. STOPFEL 


Photographs courtesy of Hamilton Wright 


| By Tuscany, north of Rome and between the cities of Florence 
and Pisa, there is a region, known for centuries as the Valley 
of Hell, where engineers have tapped a new source of power— 
“live steam.” The entire region is volcanic in its formation, the 
hills running along the Tuscan coast having been shaped by 
volcanic eruptions in the Tertiary age. In some later age these 
volcanoes subsided and the earth closed over them, but their 
underground presence was made known to man by jets of steam 
appearing from fissures in the earth and by craters of bubbling 
water. Today clouds of steam cover the hills and valleys over 
an area fifty miles square. The lives of the two thousand men 
employed in harnessing this volcanic power are constantly threat- 


fas 


STRIKING STEAM 


It takes from a month to a year to drill 
down to the level of steam. When a well 
is struck, there is a terrific explosion of 
lava, mud, water and stones which can 
be heard for miles around. In about two 
weeks the wells clean themselves of this 
debris and send up a column of pure 
steam, such as that at the left, which can 
be capped and controlled. 


ened not only by the spontaneous and unpredictable eruptions 
of the forces beneath them but by a blowing-off of the earth’s 
crust as a result of tampering with the’volcanoes. Occasional 
rumblings in the earth, caused by the sinking of a new “well”, 
are followed by a deafening roar in which boiling water, mud: 
and stones burst from the earth’s surface. Drilling apparatus 
is destroyed, steel girders are twisted like wires, and the upheaval 
continues for weeks until only steam emerges and the well 
can be capped. 

Within twelve to twenty miles of each other four towns have 
sprung up which are producing electricity from this volcanic 
steam—Larderello (named after the man who first made use 
of it), Serrazzano, Castelnuovo and Lago. Schools, churches 
and libraries pursue their peaceful tasks over this seething area. 
A large and expensive organization has been developed, and 
already volcanoes have definitely been harnessed at the three- 
hundred-odd points at which they have been tapped, an appar- 
ently never-failing source of steam. 

When man first appeared on the scene in this part of Italy, 
he ascribed these volcanic manifestations to demons and evil 
spirits. The Romans, wiser in such matters, learned that the 
pools of boiling water helped to cure gout and rheumatism. 
Umberto Hoeffer, an Italian engineer employed by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany in the eighteenth century, discovered that 
the waters contained boric acid. When treated with soda, it 
produced tincal, a crude native borax then being imported 
from Tibet. 

In 1818, a group of French refugees, headed by Francesco 
de Larderel, began to extract boric acid from the volcanic 
water and to produce borax commercially. When the industry 
was threatened with extinction by a lack of wood fuel and 


GAS MASKS FOR PEACE 


Steam well drillers must wear costumes designed to protect them against 

the gases, heat and other dangers inherent in their work. About two 

thousand men are employed in this region, living in houses which get. 

their water supply and fuel supply for both heating and cooking gratis 
from volcanic steam. 
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| 
the rapid deterioration of his iron boilers, 
he had the foresight to extract boric acid 
from the steam itself. He did this by build- 
ing masonry domes over the fissures in the 
earth and carrying the steam through terra 
cotta pipes to condenser vats. 

De Larderel thought at the time that it 
might be possible to reach the natural 
sources of the steam by drilling, and, in 
fact, he even experimented. But the ter- 
tifying explosions that took place when 
steam was struck—and the advice of scien- 
tists—led him to give up his plan. How- 
ever, drilling was successfully accomplished 
in 1842, The borax industry flourished, and 
rare gases, chloride, ammonia and other 
chemicals were soon discovered in the steam 
by scientists and chemists attracted to the 
phenomena—notably Prince Conti, de Lar- 
derel’s son-in-law. For about fifty years 
Tuscany borax was almost without a rival 
in the world market, but by 1904 American 
borax was offering such formidable com- 
petition that the Italian industry began to 
fail and was close to bankruptcy. 

Prince Conti, however, had already been 
experimenting with volcanic steam as a 
motive power. He had long been impressed 
by the tremendous power being wasted at 
the boric acid plants. In 1905 he succeeded 
in supplying light to the Larderello estab- 
lishment by means of a forty horse power 
tail engine coupled with a dynamo of 
twenty kilowatts, the steam being led di- 
rectly to the engine from a steam well. By 
1913 he had discovered that the steam 
emerging from certain low-pressure wells 
could more advantageously be used as a 
heating agent for boilers, or, more properly 


speaking, condensers. The nat- 
ural steam, as it emerged from 
the earth, was charged with 
gases and acids that corroded 
the free-exhaust type of tur- 
bine and lowered its efficiency. 
In order to overcome | this, 
therefore, he devised a means 
of ridding the natural steam of 
its deleterious agents and in- 
stalled a 250-kilowatt turbo- 
alternator, fed by pure steam. 
This was so successful that it 
was followed in 1916-1917 by 
three units of three thousand 
kilowatts each. Later, as drill- 
ing methods improved and the 
technique of controlling the 
vast underground power 
sources was perfected, natural 
steam of so great a pressure 
was found that it could be used 
without alteration, as in the 
first experiment. 

The result of this improve- 
ment in method and discovery 
was the erection of two free- 
exhaust units—one at Castel- 
nuovo and one at Serrazzano— 
both far less expensive to install 
and operate than the condenser 
type. 

Successive installations’ that 
have been made to date are of 
both the condenser and free- 
exhaust types, according to the 
steam pressures obtained. 

The biggest problems  in- 
volved in producing electric 


HARNESSING A VOLCANO 


VALLEY OF HELL 


| Here a new steam well is being capped so that the 
Volcanoes are closer to the earth’s surface in this area than in any other part of the steam may eventually be converted into electricity. 
world. Already three hundred have been tapped and harnessed, providing the Besides electrical energy, more than 8,000,000 tons of 
necessary energy for turning the huge turbines which supply electricity for almost all chemical products—pure borax, carbonic acid, am- 
| the railroads, factories and other industries in northern Italy. monia, boric acid, etc.—are produced as by-products, 
and nearly half of this volume is exported. 
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9 power from steam have been, and continue 


to be, the drilling of the wells. No prece- 
dent existed for this kind of drilling. The 
methods used in drilling for oil were found 
to be of little value, for in order to insure 
maximum pressure when steam was struck 
and afterwards the well casing had to fit 
far more tightly than was necessary for 
oil. Although both percussion and rotary 
drilling were practiced (water being 
pumped into the well to keep the steam 
down until the casing sunk to the bottom) 
some wells, going down to depths of 100 
to 150 feet, can be sunk within a month 
while others, going down 1,000 to 1,500 
feet, take about a year. 

There is danger involved in sinking these 
wells, for nobody knows at what depth 
steam may be struck. Knowledge of vol- 
canic activity under the earth is still in its 
infancy. In fact, the work with the Tuscan 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Gibbon School in 
San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, is in charge of 
Dr. Clarence R. Car- 
penter, who is here 
taking one of his 
young charges for a 
stroll. 


TAILLESS MONKEY 


Thanks to their extra- 
ordinarily long arms 
and legs, the gibbons 
are the most agile of 
all anthropoids, hurl- 
ing themselves through 
the treetops at an in- 
credible speed. Gib- 
bons have no tails. 
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KINDERGARTEN FOR 
GIBBONS 


By MARVIN BRECKINRIDGE 


Photographs by the author from: Black Star 


WHEN Mrs. Carpenter goes for a 
walk in the garden, she often takes two 
of her charges with her, one little fellow 
walking alomg holding her hand, the other 
riding on her arm like a baby. They are 
not children, however, but monkeys, and 
members of the smart gibbon colony of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. There are six- 
teen gibbons, fourteen from Siam and 
two from Sumatra, and they are cher- 
ished to be the subjects of interesting 
experiments by the School of Tropical 
Medicine of the University of Puerto 
Rico. 

This colony is a very exclusive club 
which had never been photographed be- 
fore, so I was delighted to be told that I 
would be received at four o’clock one 
afternoon. Simple clothes, with no bows 
to grab nor scarves to swing on, are 
correct, and the monkeys prefer no hats, 
so that they can get a good grip on one’s 
hair ! 

The Gibbons Club is situated behind 
the magnificent School of Tropical Medi- 
cine on Ponce de Leén Avenue, the finest 
boulevard in San Juan, a wide, stately, 


Most gibbons are docile and affection- 

ate, displaying remarkable intelligence 

and a quick understanding of whatever 
may be required of them. 


avenue lined with trees and bordered by 
imposing buildings. The club’s neighbors 
include the ancient fort of San Cristdbal, 
the fashionable Casa de Espafia, leading 
club of the Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans, 
the Casino, the Y.M.C.A., and the splendid 
Capitol, an impressive building made of 
pure white Georgia marble. 

The school itself is a large and decora- 
tive Spanish-style building which looks out 
in back over Munoz Rivera Avenue, lawns 
and the Atlantic Ocean. It is under the 
auspices of Columbia University, and 
carries on valuable work through various 
departments. The purposes of the school 
are set forth in formidable scientific termin- 
ology as follows: “The work of investiga- 
tion carried on has covered the fields of : 
nutrition and malnutrition, parasitism, with 
special reference to schistosomiasis; epi- 
demiological investigations and _ surveys; 
dermatological and mycological investiga- 
tions, with special reference to chromo- 
blastomycosis and actinomycosis; immu- 
nological response to infections; biological 
properties of various agents of disease; 
clinical investigations ; and pathological and 
hematological studies. Thirty-two projects 
are under way; thirty-three have been com- 
pleted.” 

Dr. Clarence R. Carpenter, Associate 
Professor of Anatomy at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, who has specialized in 
studies of primates, is in charge of the 
colony, which is the only experimental col- 
ony of gibbons in the world, and of the 
monkey colony on Santiago Island off the 
coast of Puerto Rico. This island, refor- 
ested through the Federal and Insular 
Forestry Services, is populated by hundreds 
of rhesus monkeys. The inhabitants of 
Santiago Island, as well as the gibbons in 
San Juan, were brought from the East after 
Dr. Carpenter had made an extensive search 
in India, Siam and elsewhere in that part 
of the world. 

Dr. Carpenter is a young-looking man 
with thick dark hair, dark eyes that need 
spectacles (which his gibbons fling on the 
floor and break with glee once a week) and 
a very low voice which contradicts in the 
quietest possible way. He has an absorb- 
ing interest and wide experience in this 
work and determination founded on com- 
plete self-confidence. 

Pretty Mrs. Carpenter, who likewise 
loves the gibbons, dons a white medical coat 


and plays with them in the afternoons. Al-~ 


though it looks like nothing but fun for 

both sides, it really has more behind it, 

for Dr. and Mrs. Carpenter know each of 

the sixteen gibbons well, understand their 

personalities and watch their progress from 

day to day. This study will provide a back- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Gibbons walk in an upright posture, 
either with their long arms touching 
the ground or with their hands crossed 


behind the neck. 


WHAT THE GODS TAUGHT 
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THE WOMEN OF BALI 


Drawing by Cateau de Leeuw 


GOEBLEK 


An unmarried woman in Bali arranges her hair 
so that one long strand hangs loose to her 
shoulder. 


There's a legend in Bali that the gods came down and taught the 
people how to dress. After a fairly exhaustive survey I’m of the 
opinion that the gods did a pretty good job of it. They were par- 
ticularly successful in the matter of feminine coiffures. 

The Balinese woman’s coiffure on festive occasions is something 
to study. Here are six examples of this delicate art. Consider Madé 
for instance. Madé is a young girl and she therefore lets a long 
strand of her heavy black hair fall to her shoulder. In this way she 
indicates that she is unmarried. 


Another nubile coiffure is that of the demure Goeblek with its large 
swirling knot and little gold flowers suspended in rows throughout 
the hanging lock. The effect is indeed charming, a combination of 
insouciance coupled with innocence. 


In arranging their hair the Balinese women take special care to 
set off their brows effectively. ‘The brow must appear arched and 
narrow at the forehead and widen to the temple. To achieve this 
effect the hair line is shaved to the proper contour and the correct 
line painted on with a mixture of soot, wax and oil. Then a portion 
of hair to left and right of the center part of the brow is cut off to a 
certain length and stiffened with wax to form a curved lock which 


frames the temples and points forward on the cheek. This is called 
the semi. 


The hair line is* sometimes decorated with small flowers petals, 
and a diadem of real and beaten gold flowers, strung on tiny wires, 
rises in a sophisticated crown across the top of the head. The eye- 
brows, too, must be shaved and repainted with the soot, oil and 
wax mixture to ensure their having the proper shape. 


The Balinese woman uses no pins to keep these elaborate coiffures 
in place. Not a single hair pin, bobby pin, net, or clip . . . it’s all 
in the twist. And moreover, she doesn’t even need a mirror. Of 
course it takes time, but time is an inexpensive commodity in Bali, 
and the women put it to good use. You could hardly say it was a 
waste of time to achieve something like Gebrag’s elegant, swirling 
flattering coiffure. 


A good deal of invention is displayed in the manner in which 
flowers are worn in the hair. Often there are circles of gold or 
silver pasted to the temples, circles about the size of a Dutch half 
cent, set with little stones, or bits of red and green satin, or some-_ 
thing equally decorative. 


Earrings, too, play a part in the picture, for they are practically an 
essential part of any coiffure. Balinese girl babies have their ears 
pierced when they are forty-two days old, and a black thread thrust 
through, Later, a rolled-up dried leaf or a nutmeg seed is inserted 
until the hole is large enough for the rolls of lontar-leaf—or for the 
golden cylinders which are worn on feast days. 


Balinese women take great care of their hair. They wash it often, 
comb it with fan-shaped combs, rub it with coconut oil until it is 
glossy, perfume it, and decorate it with flowers. It is a sign of 
beauty to have long, abundant, shining hair—and having it, they are 
wise enough to follow the dictates of the gods, given them so long ago. 


Adele de Leeuw. 


RENENG 


The semi lock which several of the 
women are wearing is for the teeth- , 
filing ceremony and may not be | 
worn until that has taken place. 


AYU 


To achieve what the Balinese con- 

sider a beautiful brow the hair 

line is shaved to the proper con- 

tours and the correct line painted 

on with a mixture of soot, wax 
and oil. 


MADE 


The geloeng agoeng is worn for 
feasts and very special occasions, 
such as weddings. 


IRSAK 


Earrings are an essential part 
of any coiffure, but it is con- 
sidered unfair for married 
women to wear the golden 

cylinders. 


GEBRAG 


Jasmine and frangipani asym- 

metrically disposed throughout the 

coiffure are attached by the means 
of a single hair. 


Throughout the valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries are huge mounds of earth, sometimes circular, sometimes square, and sometimes in the 

form of enormous animals, birds and reptiles. The mound which this article describes is in the form of a crescent. Mound City, above, in the state of 

Ohio, has twenty-four mounds enclosed within a low embankment of earth. All were made in the Stone Age; many of them served as burial places, others 
for ceremonies or signaling. ; 


BURYING GROUN 


By CLARENCE HUFI 


Photographs courtesy State De; 
of Education—Ohio 


THE world has an intense curiosity con- 
cerning the people who lived centuries ago 
along the Illinois River Valley and left 
their mounds and monuments scattered up 
and down that fertile region. Whence did 
they come and what was the cause of their 
mysterious disappearance? What manner 
of men were they? How did they dress? 
How many centuries have elapsed since 
their flourishing villages vanished? 

Some of these questions perhaps may 
never be answered, but many authorities 
believe that years ago people, living in 
what we now know as Asia, crossed Bering 
Strait and traveled southward in their search 
for new homes. Some drifted into the re- 
gion along the Pacific Ocean, while others, 
going farther east, settled near the Great 
Lakes or roved to even more distant lands 
along the rivers flowing into these great 
bodies of fresh water, or into the Missis- 


CEREMONIAL PIPE 


Pipes made of stone from Ohio may 

have been smoked as a religious observ- 

ance instead of merely for pleasure. This 
pipe was found at Chillicothe. 
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sippi, the Gulf of Mexico or the Atlantic. 
These migrations must have taken several 
centuries and during that time changes 
must have occurred among the people, 
Dress, habits and speech would be modified 
by the different climates and surroundings. 
Some historians have thought that these 
people were the “lost tribes of Israel.” - 
If they were, they, who had been separated 
from the rest of the world, now became lest 
to one another, as diverse customs sprang 
up. 
No matter what their origin, some race of 
people flourished in the Mississippi River 
country and disappeared before Columbus 
ever discovered America. They left great 
earthworks behind and hence the name 
Mound Builders has been applied to them. 

The University of Chicago has estimated 
that there must be at least ten thousand of 
these mounds in the state of Illinois alone. 
One of the most famous is the great Monks 
Mound near East St. Louis. It is larger 
than the greatest of the pyramids in Egypt. 
Many of these elevations are found along 
the Illinois River. 


THE STONE AGE 


The hills there afforded protection and 
magnificent views out across the valley. 
Fish and shellfish were abundant in the 
river and its tributaries. By their banks, 
where the high waters spread over the low- 
lands, the wild rice grew. Thick forests 
furnished beasts and birds as well as wild 
grapes, berries, thorn and crabapples, roots 
and nuts for food. Saplings and skins of 
animals made homes, while the latter also 
served as clothing. 

In addition to furnishing food, the rivers 
were a means of transportation. The horse 
and probably the wheel were unknown and 
so travel had to be by foot or water. The 
people roamed far afield to secure coveted 
articles, From the Lake Superior region 
came copper; the Gulf of Mexico supplied 
conch shells; while the tireless traveler 
brought back obsidian and grizzly bear teeth 
ornaments from the distant Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Many of the mounds in this region were 
used for burial, but doubtless some were 
employed for ceremonies or signaling. Of 
the burial mounds, perhaps the most noted 


is the Dickson Mound, situated on the 
Illinois River bluff half-way between 
Lewistown and Havana. 

It looks out over the valleys of the 
Spoon and Illinois rivers, and the view 
from this spot is indeed sublime. The 
love of primitive man for beauty would 
have appealed strongly to the vanished 
race who once gazed out over those fer- 
tile river bottoms from the Dickson 
Mound. 

The land on which it is located has 
been in the Dickson family for several 
generations. The mound is crescent- 
shaped and measures 550 feet from one 
point to the other. Its greatest base 
width is 150 feet and its height. was 
originally about 30 feet. Archeologists 
from all over the world have studied it, 
and the general opinion is that it re- 
quired from one to three centuries to 
construct it. 

A basin once lay between the horns 
of the crescent and this depression con- 
tained water all year. In 1900 it was 
decided to fill the basin by leveling the 
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re . Don Dickson from Clarence Huffman 
The skeletons in Dickson Mound have been left as they were found, their artifacts beside 
them. Many lie in family groups, the child between its parents. 


spear point; 
tobacco pipe. 


Pottery bowls in different 
shapes and sizes were the Black Hills and is more 


placed close beside the here 
dead. 


mound. While the grading was being done, 
many skeletons and artifacts were found. 
No. scientific significance was attached to 
the discoveries at that time. 

About eleven years ago, Dr. Don Dick- 
son, assisted by his father, Thomas M. 
Dickson, began an extensive excavation of 
the mound. Many skeletons were found and 
the conclusion was drawn that the popu- 
lation must have been dense in that por- 
tion of the valley. From the fact that 
some of the skeletons lie in family groups 
it was decided that an epidemic at one time 
swept the country. 

In a small space, only thirty by sixty 
feet, 230 skeletons have been uncovered. 
Only about one-tenth of the area has been 
excavated so there may be thousands of 
skeletons still uncovered in this mound, 
which is a great cemetery. 

The mound was probably constructed by 
placing a body on the surface at the time 
of burial and then carrying dirt to cover 
it. This method went on for years, bodies 
being placed on top of one another so that 
skeletons are found from top to bottom of 
this elevation. 

Dr. Don Dickson originated the idea of 
leaving the skeletons and artifacts im situ, 
that is, just as they were placed hundreds 
of years ago. No written records were left 
by the Mound Builders, but their graves 
tell much of their history. By leaving the 
skeletons and artifacts as they were, Mr. 
Dickson thought that archeologists and 
scientists would have a better opportunity to 
discover facts concerning the story of this 
vanished race. Over the part of the mound 
that has been excavated he has erected a 
permanent building. 

The skeletons are in such an excellent 
state of preservation that one wonders what 
diet or manner of living could have pro- 


duced bones that resisted decay all these ’ 


years. The soil itself helped greatly in the 
preservation, for it contains no acid or 
_ bone-destroying elements. Doubtless the 
Mound Builders knew of the quality and 
hence made extensive use of this kind of 
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Mica was brought from 


fashioned into a 
human hand. 


Some bowls are much 

“elaborate than 

others. This one is from 
Mound City. 


dirt in the ceremonial burial of their dead. 

Three methods of burial were used at 
this site. The general manner was the ex- 
tended dorsal in which the body was laid 
upon the back with the arms and legs 
straight or almost so. In the flexed burial 
the body generally lies on the side, with 
the extremities bent. The third method 
is known as the bundle burial. The remains 
of the skeletons are found piled together 
and it is thought that this Mound Builder 
may have been killed while away on a hunt- 
ing or trading trip and, when his bones were 
found later by relatives or friends, they 
were brought back to be interred. 

From the many utility and ornamental 
pieces found in this cemetery we know that 
the Mound Builders believed in a life after 
death. These comprise wampum, made of 
shells, and used for money and ornament, 
pottery, some in the shape of a gourd or 
melon, rattles, knives, awls, shell spoons, 
needles from the leg bone of a deer, and 
other objects. All would be of use in the 
life that was to come. Even a little baby, 
who could never have known what these 
artifacts were, was buried with a small piece 
of pottery, beads and a shell pendant from 
the Gulf of Mexico. In one place, the 
face of the dead person has been turned 
towards the bowl placed close at hand. 

There is a general opinion that early races 
of people were bloodthirsty and delighted 
in warfare. The«excavation at the Dick- 
son Mound proves the contrary in this case, 
for no evidence of violent death has been 
found here. The University of Chicago 
has made extensive studies of the Dickson 
Mound and the other mounds in Fulton 
County and though they have found evi- 
dence to prove that human life was taken 
then as now, it was almost a thing un- 
known. The peaceful Mound Builders 
might well be a rebuke to the warlike na- 
tions of today. 

Love, as we know it, existed in those 
far-off years. A father and mother are 
buried facing each other with their infant 
lying between them. Near a baby lies a 


Obsidian was brought from the 
Rocky Mountains to make |: 
ceremonial spear points. : 


rattle with a few grains of sand in it. Some” 
of the skulls of the mothers have been flat-— 
tened by the pressure of the cradleboard 
as they carried their infants up and down 
the river valleys. 

The cases extending around the walls con 
tain many objects of interest. Some of 
these objects were found on the Dickson 
farm, while others have been added from 
mounds nearby. Among the latter are mica, 
brought by the Mound Builders from the 
Black Hills, necklaces of bear teeth, the 
jawbone of a wolf used as an ornament, 
and pieces of human bones, perhaps worn 
as charms with the belief that the wearer 
would inherit the same qualities that the 
original owner possessed. The collection 
includes pipes, some of them being made of 
stone. The stone that composes one came 
from what is now the state of Ohio. 

Speaking of pipes recalls the belief that 
primitive people smoked, not for pleasure, 
but as a religious observance. As the smoke — 
ascended to heaven, so their thoughts and_ 
aspirations went upward towards the un- 
known deity, who was like a loving father 
to them. 

One collection around the walls is of - 

(Continued on page 48) 


A CAMEL CORPS BEGINS THE MARCH 


Suzanne Zuber from Anders 


Camel corps are used in the Syrian desert as adjuncts to the French army. Many of the meharists are Arab mercenaries whose activities are bitterly 


resented by the zealots of the Pan-Arab movement. 


THE ARABS FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


The war in Europe gives special significance to 
the Pan-Arab movement with which this article 
deals. The struggle of the Arabs to rid them- 
selves of the European mandates and to create a 
confederation patterned after the United States 
will probably be intensified. Ameen Rihani, 
who knows Syria, Iraq and Sa’udi Arabia so well, 
writes here of the Arabs’ fight for freedom. To 
illustrate vividly what this movement for unifica- 
tion means to the Arab tribesmen of the desert, 
he describes a visit to the chief of the Shammar 
tribe of Iraq with whom he discusses the problems 


of the Bedouins living under the mandates. 
Editorial Note. 


By AMEEN RIHANI 


AT a session of the Iraqi Parliament in 
Baghdad I once heard a discussion on the 
irrigation and transportation systems of the 
country. Both should be developed to- 
gether, in equal measure, to avoid a waste 
in overproduction in crops or in the in- 
creased means of transportation. This was 
the gist of the argument. 

Nuri Pasha Sa’id, who won his first laur- 
els on the battlefield in Trans-Jordan during 


the World War and served Iraq for many 
years in various capacities, was the Prime 
Minister; and in the speech he made that 
day he said that the door of Iraq was not 
on the Persian Gulf, but on the Mediter- 
ranean, and that Basrah was destined to 
become a minor port in the future. “We 
cannot,” continued Nuri Pasha, “be bound 
forever to send our grain and our other 
products down the Persian Gulf, around 
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TRIBESMEN OF THE. SYRIAN DESERT 


From time immemorial the desert Arabs have been fierce fighters, and intertribal jealousies 
frequently result in bitter conflicts. Yet for all the rivalries of desert chieftains, the movement 
for Arab unification is growing. In increasing numbers the Arabs are beginning to look for- 
ward to a single Arab state capable of dealing with their economic and political difficulties. 


the Indian and Arabian oceans, and up the 
Red Sea to Suez, to the Mediterranean, to 
Europe. Iraq must have a port in Syria 
or in Palestine and a railroad to connect 
it with Mosul or Basrah.” 


It was a colorful and picturesque assem- 
bly, not only in the outward guise of the 
deputies, but also in their mentality, which 
ranged between the tribal and the highly 
sophisticated. Indeed, the headdress alone 
was unmistakably articulate of the chasm 
that exists between the different classes rep- 
resented; but all of, them, those who wear 
the kufiyah and ighal—the tribal sheiks— 
as well as those who wear the sidara—the 
national Iraqi cap—and those who are dis- 
tinguished for their scholarly attainments or 
their religious rank—the turbaned gentry— 
they all applauded Nuri Sa’id when he-said: 
“The door of Iraq is not on the Persian 
Gulf, but on the Mediterranean.” 


These words were interpreted to mean a 
union of some sort, economic or political or 
both, between the three states, Iraq and 
Syria and Palestine. They imply the ful- 
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fillment of a part at least of the program 
of the Pan-Arab movement. The Bagh- 
dad-Aleppo railway will be finished this 
year and a Haifa-Basrah line is in project. 
Economic developments will speed the union 
of the Arab states. 

But I wondered about those Bedouin 
deputies and their tribes. How much of 
this Pan-Arab idea have they understood 
and accepted, in its practical aspect, and 


how much of it has reached and attracted 


the tribes themselves? In other words, has 
the Pan-Arab movement penetrated into the 
lowest strata of the Arab population—has 
it conquered the desert and its people? I 
decided to find out for myself; and when I 
was in Mosul a few days after, I was told 
that the camping place of one of the big 
tribes was in the vicinity of the city, in the 
northern desert. 


To the desert then. My traveling com- 
panion was the doughty Captain Yanni, and 
for our better guidance and safety we had 
with us a soft-spoken but hard-visaged 
gentleman, an officer of the Iraq Army, 


Lotte Erre 

Sheik Marsein Abu Tabikh is the leader of a 

portant nomad tribe of Iraq. The vast major 

Iraq’s four million inhabitants are nomadic or 
nomadic tribesmen. 


Major Sardast, who was awarded a D.S.O. 

Westward out of Mosul, in a Ford driven 
by a Kurd, we pass by the sulphur springs 
which flow into the River Tigris, free and 
uncontrolled, as in the days of Semiramis. 
The fumes envelop the outskirts of the city ; 
and in the shelters of the rising bank of the 
river, along its black and cavernous beach, 
the ailing Mosulis, with visible and invis- 
ible diseases, shed their clothes and take 
the cure. We go down through the suf- 
focating reek and see them bathe; some 
are in little pools up to the waist, others in 
cayerns are catching the warm mineral flow 
with their hands, and a few are’crouching 
near the streams or sitting in the sun upon 
the rocks. Quiet and = well-behaved, it 
seemed as if they were born in the cult of 
the nude. But there were no women among 
them. Of the double cure of mineral and 
sun, only the former may be brought in 
buckets to the harem. 

The open bounty of the springs starts an 
argument between my two companions. 
Major Sardast, who is an ardent pro- 
Arabist with suppressed illusions, can see 
political independence and unity only 
through economic independence and 
strength, and is therefore in favor of indi- 
vidual enterprise, even foreign concessions, 
for the development of the natural resources 
of the country; and Captain Yanni is a 
poet with Communistic uprushes, which are 
nonetheless veiled with poetic glamour and 
redolent of spiritual musk. 

“That is where the wealth of the coun- 
try goes, to the Tigris and down to the 
sea,” said Major Sardast. “Better than 


\ Lotte Errell from Pix 

eran of the Iraqi desert, this Bedouin has 

‘d from pasture to pasture all his life. His 

e are often ignorant and cruel, but they 

an invincible passion for independence and 
freedom. 


going to the British,’ snapped up Captain 
Yanni. 

“But the concessions, hereafter,” said 
Sardast in an assuring tone, “will be given 
to native capitalists.” 

“They do not exist,” growled Yanni. 
“Even if they did, they would be as bad as 
the others. Capitalists are the same the 
world over.” 

“Leave it to the bakers and tinkers and 
camel drivers then to run the country.” 

“To the people,—why not? Public util- 
ities, public control. No, not even that. 
Governments may be as rapacious as capital- 
ists and foreign or native syndicates. ... Is 
there anything more pleasing, more beauti- 
ful, more satisfying to the soul than the 
sight of the people enjoying freely the boun- 
ties of nature, without any one, govern- 
ment or corporation or individual, making a 
fortune out of their suffering?” 


Major Sardast offered him a cigarette 
and a fountain pen. “I know that you 
want to compose some verses on the sub- 
ecume 

Captain Yanni, refusing both: ‘“What’s 
the matter with my poetry? Doesn’t it please 
your” 

“And what’s the matter with my ciga- 
rettes ?” 

“T smoke my own.” 

“A Bolshevik with exclusive tastes.” 

“Mashallah! Instead of arguing like a 
gentleman with your companion and friend, 
you insult him.” 

“By the Prophet, I did not mean to in- 
sult you.” 

“By Allah, you did insult me.” 

“Tam = sorry. Forgive me.” Saying 
which, he wound his arms around his neck 
and they embraced. 

“But let me assure you,” Sardast re- 


REVIEWING IRAQ’S MOTORIZED TROOPS 


Almost immediately after the World War Iraq began its revolt against the British mandate. 

British and Indian regiments were wiped out, officials were murdered and railroads destroyed. 

After more than a decade of futile attempts to suppress the nationalist movement Britain re- 

linquished her mandate, and Iraq was admitted to 1932 into the League of Nations as an 
independent state. 
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POLITICAL DEMONSTRATION IN BAGHDAD 
The Iraqi are a highly excitable people, and political demonstrations are lively and frequent. 
Only too often these demonstrations reflect the political confusions with which the new regime 
must struggle. The ignorance of the people, only five per cent of whom can read, is one of the 
most difficult problems with which the new state is confronted. 


P.P.C. 


sumed, “that it will not be very long before 
the diseased Mosulis will have to pay for 
their sulphur baths. I can see now along 
the banks of the Tigris a modern bathing 
establishment, with Mosul marble and 
American bathtubs and English plumbing— 
and a manager like our friend Sabonji.” 
We had visited the wealthy and enter- 
prising Mosuli, Mustapha Sabonji, whose 
flower garden along the river bank is a 
revelation of profusion and chaos. 


“T like Sabonji’s arak,”’ said Yanni, “and 
I can improve upon his garden. But he, 
only Allah can improve upon him. He is a 


capitalist, and Allah, my dear friend, does 
not like capitalists, I assure you. Allah 
does not like any one who lives by the 
work and suffering of others. Nor does 
Allah like American bathtubs and English 
plumbing.” 

“Peace upon the Prophet! Since when 
have you been in communion with Allah?” 

“The poets live in that region of the 
spirit where the voice of Allah is always 
heard—and they sometimes get a glimpse 
of the divine presence.” 

“I bow before the divine image... . 

“The commercial world and all the cap- 
italists will also bow before it some day 
soon, soon inshallah.” 

“Meanwhile, you will forgive the greedy 
capitalist and accept a few shares of the 
stock of his corporation.” 

“Never, not I.” 

“But you have praised one in the verses 
you once read to me.” 

“Ah, he is different.” 

“Ah, ha! all capitalists then are not the 
same. And even a Bolshevik may have an 
exclusive capitalist taste.” 

“Better than no taste at all—and no man- 
ners. What do they teach you in the Iraq 
Army ?” 

“Now, who is insulting?” 

“But who started it? I leave it to Rihani 
to say.” 

The appeal came from both, and my 


” 
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men, 


force, 
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The Iraq army num- 
only about 
twenty 
The nation 
possesses a small air 
some _ tanks 
and_ other 

ized equipment. 


thought, as I turned around in my seat near 
the chauffeur, was for peace. 

“Sulphur, the sulphur springs started it,” 
I remarked. 

“And that is why it is a sulphurous argu- 
ment,” exclaimed Yanni, laughingly. “Let 
him slay me, the man of taste, and I'll die 
rejoicing.” 

Tell’Afar, the seat of the Qodha of this 
name, is on the outskirts of the desert about 
twenty miles from Mosul. “It has fifteen 
hundred houses,” says the Arabic manual, 
“eighty shops, a street, a public bath, a 
mosque and some ruins, including a citadel, 
which tell of its greatness.” And it is sur- 
rounded with fruit orchards, we add, which 
suffer from general. neglect and tell of the 
laziness of the people, most of whom are 
Turks, who speak a dialect called Jignai and 
are sullen and truculent. 

Soon after we pass Tell’Afar we come 
to the desert, which begins where the bad 


thousand 


mechan- 


Pitea: 


road ends. The open desert, which is all 
road, softly luminous in the afternoon sun, 
and level and boundless and free. But the 
face of the glebe is white, white with the 
fear of thirst and hunger. For drought, 
the enemy of the desert, is stalking across 
its vast spaces, and where there is a patch 
of grass it is yellowish and meager, a scab- 
by growth. 

We are going in the direction of the black 
and white spots on the horizon, the camp 
of ’Ajil ul-Yawer, Paramount Chief of the 
Shammar tribe of Iraq. Soon the spots 
loom large and take form: we are approach- 
ing the camp. ‘And we shall be there,” 
Major Sardast informed us, “in time for 

Sheik ’Ajil is a towering figure and an 
imposing personality: he is more than six 
feet in his sandals, admirably proportioned; 
of a fair complexion, with a trimmed black 
beard and liquid blue eyes. His formid- 


MASTER RIDERS 


The Arab is a brilliant horse- 
man, and the steeds he rides are 
among the finest in the world. 
These men are rivals in one of 
the desert riding tournaments in 
which the ablest riders and 

swiftest horses compete. 


BEDOUIN SHEPHERD 


The Bedouin shepherds are bit- 
terly resentful of the camel pa- 
trols that police the desert and 
tell them where they may or may 
not seek water and pasture for 
their sheep. The desert, they in- 
sist, belongs to the Arabs, and 
political boundaries are the evil 
inventions of Europeans. 


able presence beams kindness and humility 
and grace—a giant with the face of a saint. 
If this Arab chief wore purple, like a 
Christian potentate, it would seem as if he 
he had stepped out of a canvas of El Greco. 
One might search throughout the tribes of 
Iraq and Najd for another ’Ajil, and not 
find him. He is, indeed, of a very rare type 
in the desert. 

Coming out of the large oblong tent to 
meet us, he bade us thrice welcome—ahlan 
wasahlan wa marhaba. Which means, you 
have come among your people, the open 
desert is yours, and you are most welcome. 
Soon after we had taken our seats on low 
divans covered with carpets and furnished 
with masnads (cushions), the traditional 
sip of black cardamomed coffee was served 
and then, to be sure, we had tea and cakes— 
five o'clock tea! For although this desert, 
fifty miles from Mosul and more than three 
hundred miles from Baghdad, is ’Ajil’s 
home and dominion, he has acquired the 
social manner, which he assumes when he 
has foreign or city guests and in which he 
is charmingly at ease. By the same token, 
having had previous knowledge of our visit, 
he invited, in our honor, the Qaiemaqam of 
Tell’Afar and a few other officials. A 
social event in the desert. But the dinner 

~ —a central dish of rice and mutton, with a 
variety of stews and sweets and fruits, ele- 
gantly composed on a white linen cover 
spread on the floor—was in keeping with 
desert tradition; and although there were 
knives and forks, none of us used them. 

After dinner we walked out of the tent 
to enjoy the twilight air, the breeze that 
whispers softly of the approach of the stars. 
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Sheik ’Ajil was much worried about the 
lack of rain. It was the middle of April 
and the desert was almost parched. What 
will it be in the summer? 

“See this,” he said, pointing to a ditch 
about five feet wide and five deep, which 
was absolutely dry; “last year at this time 
it was a river, an overflowing river, and the 
grass all around was up to the knee. It 
may not be as bad in other parts. Beyond 
our boundaries, which are in reality only 
tribal, there is, we are told, water- and pas- 
ture. But there it is the Syrian desert, 

(Continued on page 45) 


There are two basic divisions to the Arab 

world: the “green zone” in Palestine, Syria 

and Iraq, and the peninsula that stretches 

south to the Indian Ocean. Both sections 

complement one another, and it is the object 

of the Pan-Arab movement to unite them 
in a harmonious confederation. 


500 miles 


Weber from Black Star 


MIAME COMES OF AGE 


By HAMILTON M. WRIGHT 
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MAIN STREET IN 1900 


Four years after~Henry Flagler had pushed his 
railroad tothe tip’ of the Florida peninsula and 
built the Royal Palm Hotel to create winter busi- 
ness for it, Miami was still a small, almost un- 
known town with little to offer in the way of 
attractions except its climate. 


EN 1914 Miami was a small town in the 
wilderness. The Everglades. behind the 
city were unexplored, and only one expe- 
dition had succeeded in crossing Florida 
from Miami to the Gulf of Mexico, For 
years afterwards men were lost in the Ever- 
glades and died there. Crocodiles still in- 
habited the Miami River; panthers and wild- 
cats preyed on the chickens at the edge of 
town. But among the town’s 7,500 popu- 
lation were men who believed in its future, 
and one of these was Everett G. Sewell, 
Miami’s present mayor. 

“E. G.,” as he is familiarly known, came 
to Miami in 1896 from Kissimmee, a back- 
woods lumbering town north of Lake Oke- 
chobee, with his brother John. Originally 
Fort Dallas, an army post where American 
soldiers kept an eye out for Seminole In- 
dians, Miami was no more than an Indian 
trading post in those days. Transportation 
was difficult and uncertain. Scarcely any- 
body attempted to get to Miami overland, 
that is, along the sandy trail leading south 
from Jacksonville. There were estuaries 
and swamps to cross. At times, due to the 
flooding of the big rivers that poured into 
the Atlantic from the interior, it was im- 
passable. People came by schooners which 
anchored at the Biscayne Bay inlet, five 
miles away, and were poled in boats across 
the intervening mud flats. The nearest and 


MIAMI IN 1939 


Thanks to one of the greatest publicity 

campaigns ever launched, Miami stands 

today where no such city has any justi- 

fication for existence under the ancient 

accepted rules of economics—a_ vast 

metropolis of shining palaces built 
upon the sand. 
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ON MIAMI BEACH 


Miami claims with some logic that what her fashion 
stalwarts wear one winter sets the styles for South- 
ampton the followmg summer. Few pl in the 
United States have enjoyed such’ ever-increasing 
popularity as this resort, for in few places has building 
activity been so continuous since 1935 as in Miami 
Beach. Hotels, apartment houses, busin buildings 
and private residenc spring up almost overnig 
and Florida is again experiencing a boom reminis 
of the days following the last war. 
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quickest way to New York was to sail to 
Key West and wait for a steamer to stop 
there on its way from Cuba or Central 
America. And if the steamer was slow in 
arriving, the travelers went on up the Gulf 
of Mexico to Mobile or New Orleans and 
made their way to New York or points north 
by train. 

The owners of the trading post were Wil- 
liam B. and Mary Brickell. They were 
an adventurous pair. They had _ sailed 
around the world. They had visited Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, South Africa 
and California. And there seems to have 
been a kind of destiny linking their lives 
with Miami and its future, for in Cleveland, 
where they lived prior to 1872, they knew 
Henry M. Flagler, who was later to bring 
his railroad to Florida. At any rate, they 
were located in Miami long before Flagler 
thought of pushing his railroad so far south 


empire building with his oil millions. 


He had already pushed his railroad 
from Jacksonville to Palm Beach, and 
in the spring of 1896 his construction 
crews were nearing Brickell’s trading 
post. By April, a Flagler engineer, 
A. L. Knowlton, was laying out the 
city, the foundations were being laid 
for the Royal Palm, and hundreds of 
mustached strangers with stovepipe 
trousers and high-button coats were 
living on grits and turtle meat, and 
trying to make a dollar. 

In July of that same year, Miami was 
incorporated as a city with 502 voters. John 
B. Reilly was the first mayor and Dr. J. 
Jackson (Miami’s Jackson Memorial Hos- 
pital is named after him) the city’s first 
official physician, with an office in the back 
of Sewell’s shoe store. The Rev. A. W. 
Brown lives on as the man whose first 


THE EARLY SKYSCRAPER ERA 


BOOM DAYS 


During the period of feverish expansion in 
1925, building was going on at such a pace 
that when tankers and freighters were no 
longer available to bring supplies, schooners 
such as these were pressed into service. At 
the beginning of the Christmas holidays in 
1925 thirty-two schooners jammed the Miami 
harbor and forty more were on the way, 
some from as far as Seattle, with lumber 
and other building materials. 


G. W. Rom 


By 1924 Miami had begun to envision its future as that of a great metropolitan seaport. So great was the demand for steel and stone and tile, as 
well as other building material for modern skyscrapers, that transportation facilities almost broke down, and all railroads leading into Florida were 
compelled to place an embargo on shipments of all but perishable merchandise. 


(they had come down by schooner from 
New York in December, 1872) and claimed 
three thousand acres of land which em- 
braced an unbroken tract of fine ‘“‘ham- 
mock,” or high land, from the mouth of 
the Miami River almost to what is now 
Coconut Grove. At the mouth of the river, 
they built their trading post and warehouse 
and here they traded with the Seminoles for 
alligator hides and teeth and bird plumes. 


They also manufactured “coontie” starch, : 


secured from the root of the “‘coontie” 
plant, and this they brought for marketing 
to Key West. 

In the nineties Henry M. Flagler, orig- 
inal partner in Standard Oil of the late 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., was playing at 
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shovelful of sand and shell, lifted in the 
presence of the ground-breaking committee, 


honored and sanctified this progress. With ' 


his brother John, Everett G. Sewell started 
a shoe and general supply store and became 
Miami’s first merchants. 

And finally, the Royal Palm was finished. 
Flagler already had his clientele. Years 
before he had built hotels at St. Augustine, 
and accustomed wealthy people to the idea 
of spending their winters among the orange 
trees. Now, with a much warmer climate 
for his Northern millionaires, he brought 
them to Miami on special trains. His old 
friend, John D. Rockefeller, came and so 
did General B. D. Spillman. The Goulds 
were his guests and so were the Astors and 


the Vanderbilts. Mark Hanna, a power in 
the McKinley administration, had his suite 
in the Royal Palm. The opera singers, 
Madame Calvé and Madame Nordica, were 
there. One of the earliest society stories 
reported out of Miami concerned the blight- 
ed romance of Miss Katherine Elkins, the 
beautiful daughter of Senator Elkins of 
West Virginia, and the Duke of Abruzzi. 
The King of Italy was said to have objected 
to their marriage because Miss Elkins was 
not of royal blood. 

Almost overnight Miami became im- 
portant. Miami was news. And, when in 
1898, the Spanish-American War having 
broken out, Miami was threatened by attack 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


Ee rs: to create and promote interest in travel ZL ey grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- Pep: forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


THE IDEAL SOLUTION FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PROBLEMS 


Has it occurred to you that a member- 
ship in the National Travel Club would 
make an excellent Christmas gift? For 
a number of years our members have 
taken advantage of the opportunity to 
give membership to the Club and they 
have found that the gift has always been 
heartily appreciated. There are, of course, 
good reasons for this. The advantages of 
the Club, and the monthly isues of the 
magazine, appeal to everyone,—to all 
members of the family, to those who are 
just beginning to travel and to veteran 
globe trotters. Its articles are always un- 
usual and vividly written. Its photographs 
are the finest pictures of their kind. As 
for the services which the Club offers 
its members, they are valuable to anyone 
who travels, whether it is on a motor trip 
to the nearest national park or on an ex- 
tended trip which would involve months 
of time. 

Members have recently received a let- 
ter from the secretary of the Club tell- 
ing them just how they may give mem- 
berships in the Club to their friends for 
Christmas. Please send in your applica- 
tion blanks promptly. A gift member- 
ship in the Club will ensure your friends 
the services which you have found so 
useful. More than that, it will give them 
a magazine which takes them on numer- 
ous journeys to the four quarters of the 
earth twelve times a year. 


FOLLOWING HISTORY ALONG 
USs. NO. 1 


U. S. Highway No. 1 originates in 
northern Maine across the river from 
Canada and terminates at Key West, the 
southernmost point of Florida, some 
miles south of the mainland of Florida. 
This highway is not only one of the most 
important in America but historically 
one of the most interesting. 

The first common carrier service in 
America was started in New Jersey over 
a road that is now a part of Route One. 
The first post rider to be dispatched-on 
the American continent started boldly 
from New York to Boston along the road 


that was to become a part of Route One. 


The battle of Brandywine was fought 
within sight of what is now this highway; 
some of the bloodiest and most decisive 
engagements of the Civil War took place 
close to its present route. 
“lynch law” is said to have originated in 
a town on Route One, Cheraw, South 
Carolina, where the high-handed actions 
of Colonel Charles Lynch, judge advo- 
cate general trying General Nathaniel 
Green, resulted in his name being subse- 
quently used to denote violent extra-legal 
forces. 


U. S. No. 1, at the Pennsylvania-Mary- 
land state line, crosses the famous Mason- 
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Dixon line, which was laid out several 
decades ago by Charles Mason and Jere- 
miah Dixon to establish definitely the 
line between these two states. It attained 
its fame, however, as the dividing line 
between the slave and free states before 
the Civil War. 

At many points along the route are 
sites of historic military importance. The 
battleship “Georgia” was built in the ship 
yards at Bath, Maine. At Elkridge, Mary- 
land, General Lafayette and his troops 
camped enroute to engage the British 
forces under Cornwallis. 

A few miles east of Washington oc- 
curred the disastrous Battle of Bladens- 
burg, preceding the burning of the Capi- 
tol and the White House, where a force 
of untrained American militiamen were 
routed when they opposed the British en- 
try into the Capital during the War of 
1812. Also at Bladensburg is situated the 
old Bladensburg dueling ground where 
in other days more than fifty duels, many 
of them between national notables took 
place, it is related in the book. 

South of Washington, between Frede- 
ricksburg, and Petersburg, Virginia, 
Route One traverses ground that was 
literally “bathed in blood,” during the 
Civil War. Near Fredericksburg is a na- 
tional cemetery on Marye’s Heights 
where 15,296 victims of that war are 
buried. Only 3,000 of these dead are 
identified. 

Along the lower end of the route, in 
Florida, Route One runs through St. Au- 
gustine, the oldest city in the United 
States; along picturesque trails flanked 
by salt marsh, trees draped with Spanish 
moss, and lazy rivers where alligators sun 
themselves on the banks in full view of 
the tourist on the highway. 

Daytona, scene of many famous speed 
tests on its long, gently sloping beach, is 
on the route, and between Palm Bach 
and Miami stretches Florida’s “Gold 
Coast” where lie the winter estates of 
many wealthy families. Miami, the won- 
der city that in twenty-five years has 
grown from a town of 6,000 to a metropo- 
lis of 165,000, is the last large city on 
Route One, which runs further south 
through a section of savannas, mangrove 
trees, graceful herons, cranes and other 
colorful figures of wild life. 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


Finally, over an extension of Route 
One, the Overseas Highway, the motorist 
may reach Key West (southernmost city 
of the United States). Once a favorite 
lair of pirates who preyed on the ships 
which ran aground on the numerous reefs 
of the surrounding ocean—Key West, 
once developed into something of a cigar 
manufacturing center, the book’s readers 
are informed. From _ rail terminus, 
travelers embarked for Havana and this 
was the first point they touched enroute 
back to the States. Key West was a 
thriving community. 

A hurricane of a few years ago wrecked 
the railroad leading over many miles of 
ocean to Key West. It severely damaged 
Key West and what had once been a 
flourishing community was threatened 
with extinction. In the last four years, 
however, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and other agencies have rehabili- 
tated the town and the Overseas Highway 
has been constructed along the route once 
used by the railroad. This great engi- 
neering feat of road construction has re- 
sulted in the reestablishment of Key 
West. Now, it is thriving again and bids 
fair to become one of the most famous 
fishing places on the continent. 

An excellent guide to U. S. Route No. 1 
compiled by the Federal Writers’ Project, 
has just been published by the Modern 
Age Books, Inc. 


CHINESE EXPLORERS 


Chinese discovered Australia in 1420, 
according to Dr. W. G. Goddard. 

He told the Queensland branch of the 
Royal Geographical Society that he was 
translating records which showed Chinese 
first landed in Western Australia in that 
year, traveled right round the continent, 
and made a perfect porcelain map of it. 

In 1420 Emperor Yung Lo, of China, 
sent thousands of junks with 39,000 sol- 
diers to Ceylon, which at that time be- 
longed to China, and which had failed 
to pay its tribute. According to the 
records the junks went together as far as 
Sumatra, where they were parted by vio- 
lent storms. 

Some sailed on to Ceylon, but about 
700 were driven south, and swept on to 
the northwest of Western Australia. 

The records were called Ying Sung Ti 
Tien, after Emperor Ying Sung, who 
succeeded Yung Lo, and they dated back 
to 1430. Part of the records was de- 
stroyed during the Boxer Rebellion in 
1900, but much interesting material still 
remains. 

We learn that the Chinese who sailed 
round Australia presented the porcelain 
map to Emperor Ying Sung in 1431. That 
map was better than those made by Cap- 
tain Cook and the early Dutch and Por- 
tuguese explorers. It called Australia the 
“Land of the South.” 

* * 
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RESERVED 


13 ACRES FOR GAY RESORT 
LIFE... RIGHT IN HAVANA 


* A resort within a resort! Brilliant center of Havana’s activities, 
magnificently located in a luxuriant tropical garden overlooking the 
ocean. * Sparkling salt-water pool, fine tennis and badminton 
courts, archery ranges. Open air terraces for dining and dancing, 


including “Aire-Mar”, the Island’s 
largest hotel in the tropics... 549 delightful rooms, each with bath. 


smartest new supper club. * The 


Outside Single Room with Bath $5 a day up, double $9 up. 


Apply TRAVEL AGENTS; Resident Manager, or New York Office, 17 East 42 St. (V A. 6-4131.) 


J AL TONAL 


"HAVANA 


Land of Striking Contrasts 


Southern 
ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


You'll thrill to the strange fascination of the desert, the 
regal blue of the mountains, the magnificent sweep of the 
beaches, in this glamorous land of contrasts. 


Excellent accommodations— guest ranches, inns and fine 
resort hotels —available at moderate prices. 


Rock Island’s two fine daily trains, de luxe GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED and /uxury-economy CALIFORNIAN, offer excellent 
seryice Chicago to El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, Palm Springs, 
Los Angeles and San Diego. Through service daily from 
St. Louis, Memphis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


Me™. 


A.D, MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send complete travel information about 
0 California 0 All-Expense California Tours. 
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UNITED STATES 


December through February—Camelias in 
Bloom in Charleston, South Carolina 


Dec. 1 to Jan. 31—Open Season on Opossum 
in Mississippi 


Dec. 1—Dog Racing Season Opens at Miami, 
Florida 


Dee. 7—Annual Beautification wast at Vero 
Beach, Florida 


Dec. 10 to 13—Miami Biltmore Golf Tourna- 
ment at Coral Gables, Florida 
16—Great 


Dec. 10 to Western Livestock 


Show at Los Angeles, California — 


Dec. 11, 12—Fiesta of the Virgin of Guade- 
lupe at Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
Other Spanish-American Towns 

Dec. 14 to 17—Open Golf Tournament at 


Miami, Florida 


Dec. 15—Horse Racing Season 
Tropical Park, Miami, Florida 


Dee» 16, 23 and 30—Golf Tournaments at 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 


Dec. 16—Official Opening of Winter Club 
Ice Skating Rink at Yosemite, California 


Opens at 


Dec. 17—Wright Flight Anniversary at Kill 
Devil Hill, North Carolina 


Opening of the Badger Pass Ski House 
in Yosemite, California 


Dec. 24—Night Procession with Cedar 
Torches at Taos, New Mexico 
Moravian Love Feast and Candle Service 
at Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Yule Log Ceremony in Yosemite, Cali- 
fornia 

Dec. 25—Opening of Jai Alai Games at 
Miami, Florida 


Dec. 27 to Jan. 1, 1940—Midwinter Sports 
Carnival and Sugar Bowl Classic at New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


Dec. 27 to Jan. 7—Orange Bowl Festival 
- Week at Miami, Florida 


Dec. 30—Opening of the Santa Anita Races, 
California 


Dec. 30 to Jan. 1, 1940—Cotton Bowl Fes- 
tival at Dallas, Texas 


Intercollegiate Ski Meet at Sun Valley, 
Idaho 


Jan. 1, 1940—Tournament of Roses at Pasa- 
dena and Rose Bowl Game, California 


Annual Yachting Regatta at Fort Myers, 
Florida 


Jan. 4 to 6—Intercollegiate Ice Hockey 
Matches for President Hoover Trophy at 
Yosemite, California 


Jan. 5 to 7—All-American Air Races at 
Miami, Florida 


Open Golf Tournament at whee Angeles, 
California 


Jan. 6—Installation of Indian Governors in 
all Pueblos 
Eagle Dance at San Ildefonso, New 
Mexico 


Jan. 8 to 14—Tennis Championships at Or- 
lando, Florida 


Jan. 10—Opening of Horse Racing at Hia- 
leah Park, Miami, Florida 


Jan. 13, 14—Annual Winter Carnival at 
Chester, Vermont 


Jan. 13 to 20—National Western Stock 
Show at Denver, Colorado 


Jan. 14—-Dress Parade of Kentucky Mili- 
tary Institute at Venice, Florida, and on 
Alternate Sundays through March 


Jan. 15—New England Sled Dog Club 
Races at Wonalancet, New Hampshire 


Jan. 15 to 20—Lake County Fair and Poul- 
try Show at Eustis, Florida 
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Jan. 20, 21—Midwinter Ski and Ice Car- 
nival at Sun Valley, Idaho 


Jan. 22 to 26—Annual Winter Golf Cham- 
pionships of Florida at St. Augustine 


Jan. 24 to 27—Baby Grand Trapshoot at 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Jan. 27, 28—National Championship Motor- 
cycle Races at Daytona Beach, Florida 


Jan. 30—International Cockfights at Or- 


lando, Florida 


Jan. 30 to Feb. 2—Winter Vandalia (Gun 
Shoot) at Eustis, Florida 


Jan. 31 to. Feb. 6—Mardi 
Orleans, Louisiana 


Feb. 2, ] 
nival at Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Feb. 3, 4—Winter Club Invitational 
Meet at Yosemite, California 


Feb. 6 to 10—Championship Golf Tourna- 
ment at Ormond Beach, Florida 


Feb. ,9, 
nival at Hanover, New Hampshire 


Feb. 10—Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Regatta off 
Miami Beach, Florida ee 


Feb. 11 to 14—Meeting of International Col- 


lege of Surgeons at Florida Medical Cen- 
ter, Venice 


Feb. 13—Miami-Nassau Sailing Race 


Feb. 13 to 17—Mid-Florida Women’s Golf 
Tournament at Orlando, Florida 


Feb. 16 to 18—Middlebury College Winter 
Carnival at Middlebury, Vermont 


Feb. 18—International Ski Jumping Tourna- 
ment at Brattleboro, Vermont 


Outboard Motorboat Regatta at Daytona 
Beach, Florida 


Gras in New 


Ski 


Feb. 
at Orlando, Florida 

Feb. 22 to 25—La Fiesta de los Vaqueros at 
Tucson, Arizona 

Feb. 27 to Mar. 2—-Women’s South Atlantic 
Golf Championship at Ormond Beach, 
Florida 

Feb. 29, Mar. 1—Bach Festival at Wintey! 
Park, Florida 


Mar. 1 to 3—Horse Show at Orlando, Flor] 
ida 

Mar. 2—Widener Challenge Cup at Hialeah 
Park, Miami, Florida i 

Mar. 2 to 23, 24 to Apr. 
Natchez, Mississippi 


Mar. 3 to 7—International Four-Ball Golf 
Tournament at Miami, Florida 


7—Pilgrimages to 


HAWATI 


Dec. 24—Christmas Eve Pageant on 
Grounds of Historic Iolanai Palace, with 
Santa Claus Arriving on a Surf Board; 
Fiestas on the Sugar Plantations - 


Jan. 1, 1940—University of Oregon vs. Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Football Classic in Pine- 
apple Bowl and Governor’s Reception at 
Honolulu 


MEXICO 


Dec: 2 to 6—Fiestas in San Francisco and 
Santa Maria Tonaztintla 


Dec. 8—Fiesta of Nuestra Madre Santisima 
de la Salud at Patzcuaro 


Dec. 9 to 12—Fiesta of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe at-La Villa and throughout Mexico 


Dec. 16 to 24—Las Posadas 


Jan. 17, 1940—Blessing of the Animals at 
Tlalpam, a Suburb of Mexico City 


Jan. 30 to Feb. 2—Fiesta at Coatlinchan, 
Noted for its Mexican Dances 


Feb. 2—Candlemas Day 
Feb. 5—National Holiday ; 
Feb. 9—Festival in San Juan Teotihuacan 


3—Williams College Winter Car- 


10—Dartmouth College Winter Car- _ 


- 


19 to. 24—Central Florida Exposition — 


THE HEART OF RURAL CUBA 
j (Continued from page 15) 


fand could net six hundred dollars 
at a harvest (and require replanting 
only once in ten to twenty years.) 

- The waltz of the millions was on. 
Poor Santiago became a city of mil- 
lionaires. Unlike the greedy coffee 
aristocracies, who continued to whip 
and drive peon labor at ten-cents-a- 
day wages even when coffee lands 
were paying for themselves at every 
harvest, the Cuban sugar people spent 
their winnings freely. 

Bull-cart drivers earned twenty 
dollars a day and machete-swinging 
cane cutters ten or fifteen dollars. 
Eyen so cane harvests netted bins 


and bagfuls of gold and greenbacks. 


Ten-dollar bills lighted ten-dollar 
cigars, and diamonds were bought as 
casually as one buys groceries. 

Rural Cuba sang and worked and 
remained kind and humble. But 
sugar is fickle. Almost overnight 
prices tumbled from twenty dollars 
to six dollars a hundredweight and 
proceeded to slip much _ further. 
European demand shifted abruptly to 
home-raised beet sugars. After a 
lagging and losing year Machado at- 
tempted broadside reduction of all 
cane acreages by means of milling 
allotments. As agrarian politics the 
attempt was perhaps brainier than 
anything our own New Deal has yet 
‘accomplished. Even so the venture 
failed. 

Competing sugar areas took up the 
slack. When Cuban “independence” 
was announced so grandiloquently by 
Roosevelt (the island is still as de- 

pendent upon the United States as 
any state of our nation) sugar grow- 
ers of Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
Hawaii and the United States eagerly 
grabbed up the last inch of 
Machado’s free rope. 

Machado collapsed. Batista, his 
successor, fights gallantly but far 
from successfully to save the sugar 
day of Cuba. The present remnant 
of the once tremendous industry lives 
on largely by forbearance and the 
gambling spirit of United States 
sugar manufacturers and dealers who 
continue to open their mills and main- 
tain their properties without any 
immediate hope of profit. Sugar- 
making efficiency seems to increase 
with the hard times. Today Cuban 
Sugar can be ground and refined at 
costs as low as 60 cents per hundred 
pounds. At that price it is the 
world’s cheapest food. Further there 
are few products which contribute 
so large a percentage of their total 
value directly to labor. 

However, in rural Cuba you dis- 
cover that sugar is usually spoken 
of not in pesos or percentages but 
in a mellow intimacy appropriate to 
to the truth that the vast cane fields, 
the ill-odored, deafeningly noisy 
mills, the chugging puffy sugar rail- 

roads and the farflung jungles of 
cane fields are all become an_ in- 
digenous part of the land. A rural 
hombre becomes gauged by the num- 
ber of tons of cane which he can 


knife and stack during a day; or by 
his fleetness in the face of a cane 
fire; or his ingenuity in throwing 
himself face downward into a ditch 
and allowing the roaring rivers of 
flames to sweep over him at those 
dramatic times when fire catches in 
the refuse-littered fields after the 
cane cutting is finished; or his stal- 
wart might in hoisting 330-pound 
sugar bags into cars or ships. 
Births, deaths and weddings are 
described according to their place or 
proximity to cane cutting seasons. 
There is factual and historical truth 
in the saying that Cuba lives with 
the cane crop. But Cuba also lives 
with the palms; the coconut palm 
as a minor agrarian industry and the 


Royal palm as the official state pro- * 


tected tree of the island. 

For centuries this Royal palm has 
yielded the thatch and clapboarding 
to build a majority of the rural 
homes. And the enormous oily 
bean of the Royal palm becomes the 
backbone, lard and joints of Cuban 
pig raising, another agrarian re- 
source of deepest social significance. 

This correspondent cherishes hogs, 
at all ages and stages. But never 
before acquaintance with rural Cuba 
did I appreciate the real importance 
of hogs in home life. I have been 
roused by timid wistful kisses upon 
the hands and cheeks to discover 
young pigs exploring in my farm 
bedroom. I have watched confiding 
matronly sows saunter into unfloored 
farm kitchens with ummphing litters 
of pigs in direct pursuit. But most 
homelike of all is the ever-recurring 
picture of the sweet and swarthy 
little country girl or the barefoot 
carefree country son leading a huge 
and affable mamma pig to and from 
pastures by chainleash or hemp rope. 
Pigs are the real personalities of 
Cuban livestock. 

In terms of rural Cuba modernity 
stays extremely remote. The climate 
has something to do with this. 
is a moist and balmy land of to- 
morrow. Vegetation is rather too 
abundant and nature too bountiful 
for the grim drive of so-called prog- 
ress. If the worst comes, the Cuban 
knows well that he can forage for 
fruits, game, fish and land foods. 


He can boil sea water for his salt. 


He can build a shack of palms and 
count heavily upon a few self-fed 
pigs. So rural Cuba becomes a coun- 
try of tomorrow as well as today. 
Also it is a land of physical remote- 
ness. Railroads are tolerable but 
with the exception of the great high- 
way from Havana to Santiago the 
great island is largely lacking in de- 
pendable roads. Therefore there are 
comparatively few autos, and oxen 
plod through primeval mud and dust, 
and horses and mules carry freight 
via saddle bags in casual dribbles. 
Economic environment. therefore 
shapes rural Cuba into a land of per- 
petual youth. Geography cooperates 
by making it a land of eternal spring. 


Cuban 
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THE “GOOD NEIGHBOR” LAND 


It's a great land— greater than you've ever imagined —with 
scenic wonders that will leave you breathless — cities that 
stand proudly among the great urban centers of the world 
—a life pulsating with forward-looking enthusiasm. Mingling 
the pioneer spirit of our n past with the rich heritage of 
Latin culture, these “good neighbor” lands to the South 


challenge the attention of every well-traveled person, 


LE RIO DE JANEIRO, where blue and purple 

: mountains ris directly from the sea—where avenues of as 
_ nificent homes front on glorious beaches. SA NTOS AND 
SAO PAULO, where the great coffee plantations stretch _ 
mile on mile and) orchids. bloom in abandoned profusion. . 

MONTEVIDEO, where roses deck the streets and miles of 

crystal-white beaches attract holiday-seekers from all over 

the continent, BUENOS AIRES, Paris of the western world, 

where a wealth built on the abundance of the great Argen- 


tine plains is reflected in urban life of unparalleled brilliance. 
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Don’t hesitate in your choice of a hotel in New York—decide 

on The Plaza. Every year The Plaza becomes richer in tradi- 

tion and more modern in convenience, the acknowledged 

standard of excellence in service. Plaza rates are moderate: 
Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 


T. mae POPULARITY 


It really is no secret at all, for everyone who 
has visited St. Petersburg knows why people 
like the Sunshine City. St. Petersburg not 
only possesses one of the most healthful and 
pleasant climates in the world, but it is a city 
planned for the fullest enjoyment of life. 


Located on a peninsula, almost surrounded 
by the waters of Tampa Bay and the Gulf, 
St. Petersburg is a great outdoor playground. ° 
It offers an amazing variety of sport and 
entertainment. It has accommodations to 
meet every requirement—at fair rates. And 
its hospitality and friendliness are traditional. 

. Write today for more information. Mail 
the coupon below. 


H, TT. Neal, Megr., Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, 
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DJIBOUTI—FRANCE’S GATEWAY TO ETHIOPIA ; 
(Continued from page 17) 


crowding into the coaches. Since 
the conquest of Abyssinia there are 
more Italians than any other race 
of white men, and they have taken 
over most of the business places such 
as restaurants, hotels, bars and cafés. 
It takes two days and two nights for 
the little train—which is famous for 
its discomforts—to crawl over the 
five hundred miles separating Djibou- 
ti from Addis Ababa. 

“Ah! Addis Ababa!” exclaim the 
Somalis, when they speak of the cap- 
ital of the rich, conquered country. 

The independence of that brother 
country of marvels was their pride. 
Abyssinia! Somalis and refugee 
Abyssinians display everywhere the 
royal picture of the now exiled mon- 
arch; legitimate descendant of King 
Solomon, with his heavy traditional 
beard. The Emperor Haile Selassie 
was the ruler of the “purest African 
kingdom,” according to an Abys- 
sinian doctor who bemoans the lost 
freedom of his country. It was a 
country never defeated before by 
foreign arms. It was —a-land of 
proud warriors, friends of progress, 
where Christianity existed long be- 
fore it reached many a European 
country. His pride reaches even to 
the color of his race—“the purest” 
among the colored races. 

We leave the more or less Euro- 
pean center of the town to go to 
the native quarters, accompanied by 
two little guides, one of whom 
speaks French. He lived a year and 
a half in Marseilles before returning 
home to Djibouti. «Cold land, 
where I’d have waked up dead one 
morning with my head frozen, if I 
hadn’t escaped in time,’ remarks the 
boy, looking the murderous sun 
square in the face. 

The neighborhood appears desert- 
ed, but soon it is filled with women. 
They spring up from everywhere. 
They run toward us, dragging their 
multicolored long skirts. They are 


dancers! They fall on us, pulling at 
our clothes, at our necks, at our 
hands. They practically drag us. 


We must follow. 

A miserable straw bed, covered 
with cushions, tall as a chest of 
drawers, is the only piece of fur- 
niture in the room we have been 
brought into. On the dirt floor 
there are piled a few gunny sacks. 
In a corner, on a box, is some left- 
over food which cannot be identified 
due to a thick coat of flies. 

The young women, in a semicir- 
cular formation, stare at us. Stamp- 
ing on the ground, the youngest, 
the most beautiful, steps forward. 
At the same instant they all let fall 
a sort of veil which covers them. 
The dance begins. They insinuate 
the motion of advancing, then of go- 
ing backwards, with their hips, 
rhythmically following the move- 
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“all talk excitedly in protest. 


ment of the “star.” 
each other, twisting their bodies to 
the left, 
turning their torsos to face each 
other. 

The drops of perspiration roll like 
diamonds over their shining bodies, 
their incredibly daring breasts. There 


is no immodesty in their nakedness. 


They dance with no other music than 
the tinkle of their glass bracelets 
and necklaces, giving emphasis to a 


_beat by slapping their hands. 


The show is over. 

The little courtesans, some of them 
almost infantile, slip into their hooped 
petticoats—wide as those of gypsies 


then to the right, finally 


They bow to - 


—but they leave their breasts bare. — 


They are smiling, expecting their 
reward. On leaving, we hand a 
five-franc note to each. 

My fellow traveler, 
hunter, has taken out a fifty-franc 
bill and placed it in the hand of one 
of the beauties, murmuring something 
in her ear. 

They all have understood and they 
The 
young woman, turning her head, looks 
at the ground. Meanwhile the bill 
disappears into her sash, as she 
squeezes the red material of her skirt. 

She is the only one whose skirt 
is entirely red. In the pandemonium 
we do not know what to make of 
all this, until our little African 
Marseillan comes to our rescue. The 
red skirt! Ah, the red skirt! It means 
prohibition—the physiological man- 
date of nature. 
respected. 

We leave the native town. 

The dried-up air, 
the desert, hangs still between the 
leaves of the palm trees. No other 
wind blows but that which we pro- 
duce with our own fans. On passing 
a mosque, we make a move to enter 
it. Ten black faces, framed in their 
white tunics, turn us back at the 
entrance. The infidels shall not en- 
ter the temple of Mohammed without 


despoiling themselves of their filthy — 


footwear! Barefoot, we go over the 
tombstones of the Prophet’s temple. 
The faithful, 
mats, mumble their prayers or take 
a nap. 

Back on the boat, we attempt to 
sleep in the canvas deck-chairs. 

Twenty Irish nuns, bound for Cey- 


A woman must be~ 


coming from 


the German — 


lying on clean reed 


lon, wrapped up in their heavy robes — 


and hoods, haven’t dared, for the 


to remain at night in 
They are sleeping 


first time, 
their staterooms. 
on deck! 
their shoes. 

We are soaked like stokers. Then, 
in our sleep, we dream of charcoal 
burning hills. From the top, we see 
our American friends jumping into 
the water. All of them have become 
black and are diving for the coins 
on, the sea’s bottom, 


They have even removed 
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|| here the desert of Irag. .. . Divi- 
|| sions to strangle the Arabs. By the 
|| light of these stars,” lifting his face 
and his hands up to heaven, ‘what 
I say is true. The desert is one, 
|| and it knows nor Syria nor Iraq. It 
knows only the Arabs. The desert 
is the land of the Arabs. What 
right have the Europeans or other 
foreigners in it? But the Europeans 
come here with unfathomable pre- 
sumption and with intentions that 
cannot be concealed (The League of 
Nations Commission to define the 
northwestern boundaries between Iraq 
| and Syria was then in Mosul), they 
come here, I say, commissioned by 
their own governments, not ours, to 
| divide our country, our desert. There 
| it is, you behold it in all its vacan- 
cies—it is all we have. And it is 
: neither Syrian nor Iraqi, I say again, 
/ nor, by Allah, European. It is 
Arabian—it belongs to the Arabs. 
And when we Arabs and our flocks 
are threatened with famine, as we 
are today, and we have to seek water 
and pasture wherever they are to be 
found in the boundless desert, po- 
litical boundaries, the invention of 
the Europeans, will mean no more to 
us than this dry ditch.” 

*he Shammars of the northern 
desert, whose ancestors migrated 

| from Hayel (northwest of Najd) 
when it was conquered by the Wah- 
habis, about 150 years ago, make 
their camping grounds in both Syria 
and Iraq, and the two sections are 
,ruled by sheiks of the same sub- 
tribe of Jarba. Ibn Fares ul-Jarba, 
Sheik of the Syrian Shammars, is a 
cousin of Sheik ’Ajil; and when he 
gets in trouble with the French 
authorities, he crosses with his Arabs 
the imaginary boundary line that is 

- supposed to separate them from their 
brothers of Iraq, and they are thrice 
welcome—ahlan wa sahlan wa mar- 
haba! 

The French and the British Gov- 
ernments and the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of the League of 

_ Nations will do well to consider the 
words of Sheik ’Ajil ul-Yawer, 
which I have faithfully. recorded; 
and much time and care and money 
will be saved, to them and to the 
Arabs, if they would make a study 
of desert conditions, thoroughly, im- 
partially, disinterestedly. They will 
then realize how utterly futile are 
“astronomical” boundary lines. 


What is even of more significance 
to those powers is that the Arab 
tribes of the northern desert, who 
have always been fiercely independent 
of each other, are beginning to think 
seriously of an Arab confederation. 
The Shammar Arabs themselves, 
who have refused to live under the 
authority of the Wahhabis in the 
past and who were at war twenty 
years ago with Ibn Sa’ud, are now 
sympathetic to the idea, have, in fact, 
accepted it. Sheik ’Ajil asked a few 
questions on the subject—what is 
Pan-Arabia? What is an Arab con- 
federation? How will it affect the 
tribes?—and then said: “If the 
shikhaat (lineal sovereignties) of the 
different tribes are preserved, a con- 
federation is possible. It is desired. 
Yes, we are all willing to concede 
Something, to yield a part of our 
authority to a central government for 
the common good of all the Arabs 


a 
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in every Arabian town and desert. 

We had returned from a walk 
across the field, and standing near 
the tent, we were about to retire. 

“Tsay further,” continued our 
host, “it makes no difference to us 
who heads the confederation, pro- 
vided he is a capable man and a true 
Arab ... The foreigners? We are 
not against the foreigners, when they 
come as traders or educators or 
technical advisers. But we are 
against the foreign politicians who 
come to rule us, without knowing our 
conditions and needs and aspirations, 
and we are against the financiers who 
come with the politicians to exploit 
us. By Allah, what I say is true.” 

What is also true is that the men- 
tality of even the Bedouins of the 
desert, like that of their ruling sheiks, 
is undergoing a radical change. In- 
deed, those tribal Arabs with their 
age-long feuds and their traditional 
gazu-scores and enmities, are fast 
becoming conscious of the spirit of 
brotherhood that should bind them 
together, as the tribes of Sa’udi 
Arabia under Ibn Sa’ud’s rule, if only 
in self-defense, if only to oppose and 
combat the foreign administrator’s 
policy of divide-and-rule. For what- 
ever they may think of the Pan-Arab 
movement or an Arab confederation, 
there is not the slightest doubt that 
they are today of one mind and one 
heart about the divisions that exist, 
especially those that have been cre- 
ated after the World War, in the 
land of the Arabs. 

I recall the story that is told of 
the Bedouins at the Rutbah Wells, 
who were talking about the airplane 
accident in which the President of 
the League of Nations Commission 
to determine the boundary line be- 
tween Syria and Iraq, lost his life. 
“They were warned by the man-of- 
science in the fort of the dust storm 
ahead of them,” said one. “And 
they were advised not to fly at that 
hour,’ said another. “It was not 
the dust storm that struck down the 
taiyarah,” said a third, “and killed 
the three people in it. It was Allah 
—Allah, praised be he, does not want 
any divisions in our land.” 

The city merchant is not as out- 
spoken as the Bedouin of the desert. 


“But he, too, when he compares his 


business of today with that of the 
past, when the country under the 
rule of the Ottoman Turks was at 
least one, without any customs bar- 
riers between the different states to 
shackle and kill trade, he, too, would 
share the sentiment of the Bedouin, 
who saw the hand of Allah in the 
tragic death of the President of the 
League of Nations Commission—Al- 
lah does not want any divisions in 
our land. 

But it was only when the Bedouin 
and the city merchant began to feel 
the pinch, the strangling fingers of 
the new “dispensation’—the  eco- 
nomic restrictions and the political 
fetters of it—that they became con- 
scious of the need of some kind of 
unity to overcome it. The man- 
datory regimes, in this respect, have 
helped to spread the idea of a united 
Arabia, have keyed up, in fact, the 
Pan-Arab movement, 

Nothing like suffering succeeds in 
converting a people to a new idea. 
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Nothing is more convincing of the 
virtues of a scheme of political and 
economic salvation than material loss- 
es, as well as the loss of dignity and 
self-respect. A camel patrol in the 
desert to tell the Bedouin herdsmen 
where they may or may not graze, 
and how far they can without being 
guilty of crossing a forbidden fron- 
tier, this, in the eye of the freedom- 
loving Arabs of the desert, is out- 
rageous: they resent it, they suffer 
morally as well as materially from 


it, and, when they can, they will rise 


against it. And custom houses on 
the frontier of every little state to 
complicate the merchant’s business 
and hinder and reduce his trade, this, 
in the eye of the merchant of Syria, 
of Iraq, of Palestine, of Nejd and 
Hejaz, is downright wicked. There 
are more than mutterings of protest 
against it, more. than petitions to 
governments for relief from it. 

In the capitals of the Arabian 
states of today—in Baghdad and 
Damascus, in San’a and Ar-Riyadh— 
whenever the talk is on politics, Ara- 
bian or foreign, whether at the 
bazaars, at the cafés, at the clubs, or 
in the higher circles of those in 
power or out of power, the domi- 
nant note is Arab solidarity, Arab 
union, Arab confederation, Pan- 
Arabia. Even the man in the street 
has become as conscious of the new 
nationalism as the Bedouins of the 
desert and the merchants of the 
cities; while the youth of the country, 
the educated and the uneducated 
alike, are as ardent supporters of it 
as the intelligentsia and the poli: 
ticians. 

Twenty years ago the movement 
was confined to the politicians and 
the intelligentsia. Their declarations, 
their editorials, their oratory, every 
form of propaganda was limited in 
its scope, did not reach the levels of 
the man in the street, whose interests, 
everywhere in the world, are his im- 
mediate needs and the way of least 
resistance in satisfying them. 

Now, the Arab man in the street, 
when he wants to travel from Beirut, 
for instance, to Palestine, to Trans- 
Jordan, to Damascus, and thence to 
Baghdad, he has to be the possessor 
of a passport first of all, and that 
passport cannot be obtained without 
a certificate of the sheik of his vil- 
lage or city district that he has paid 


his taxes and is not fleeing from 
creditors, and a certificate of birth 
from the parish priest, and a third 
certificate from the Sureté Générale 
or the Police; and when the passport 
is extricated from the teeth of the 
Circumlocution Office, it has to be 
examined and viséed at every fron- 
tier, where the traveler is met by the 
customs officials, the police, and in 
some instances by an officer of the 
intelligence service of a government 
under foreign control. Moreover, 
the traveler’s money changes in 
value, whenever he moves from one 
“independent” Arab state to another. 

Divide and rule! It must stop, it 
will stop some day, soon or late:— 
soon, by a European cataclysm; late, 
by more sacrifice and suffering. But 
stop it will. The man in the street 
is now saying it, the merchant is say- 
ing it, the Bedouin of the desert is 
saying it. The picayune states, these 
sham republics, these bureaucratic, 
top - heavy, two - tongued, three- 
tongued governments (Arabic and 
English and Hebrew are the three 
official languages of Palestine) with 
their boundary posts, customs bar- 
riers, passport multicolored tape, and 
economic barbed-wire fences, cannot 
survive without the foreigner’s force 
of ‘arms. 

What would happen if that force 
did not exist? What will follow 
should the French, say, withdraw 
their Senegalese from Syria and 
the British their Territorials from 
Palestine? A spell of anarchy, per- 
haps, and then some kind of native 
control centered either in Damascus 
or Baghdad. 

But this is likely to take place 
without any anarchy and without the 
withdrawal of the Senegalese and 
the Territorials. For the British 
and the French have now realized 
—better late than never—that the 
division of these northern Arab ter- 
ritories into half a dozen states, is 
not to their best interests, their most 
vital interests in the Near East; and 
in order to safeguard those interests 
against the aggressions of Mussolini 
and Hitler, they will have to estab- 
lish one strong native state and con- 
clude an alliance with it for the nec- 
essary assistance it can render them 
to maintain their position and their 
prestige at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. 


PUTTING VOLCANOES TO WORK 
(Continued from page 25) 


volcanoes during the past thirty-four 
years represents the first studies of 
this type of activity ever made. 

Who knows, then, what Gargantuan 
power may be unleashed when the 
drills break into a steam cavity? Who 
knows what terrible forces may be 
unleashed when the shell over a vol- 
cano is broken? 

Nobody knows. And although near- 
catastrophes have already happened, 
the work goes on. It has to go on 
because Italy has her back to the 
wall. She needs electricity, and in this 
day when power is king, she must 
have it. Since she lacks the coal 
with which electricity is produced in 
other countries, she must bear the 
risks involved in handling volcanoes, 
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Today, the twelve huge turbines at 
Larderello, Castelnuovo, Serrazzano 
and Lago are turning out 1,250,000 
kilowatts of electricity every twenty- 
four hours and sending this power 
over high tension wires to Roie, 
Pisa and the many factories and 
towns lying between. Plans are now 
under way to install six additional 
turbines—three in Lago and three in 
Serrazzano, to bring the power total 
up to approximately 1,500,000 kilo- 
watts daily. 

This, Italian engineers say, is only 
the beginning. The power potentiali- 
ties of the Tuscan volcanoes have 
only been scratched. But it remains 
with the volcanoes, it would seem, to 
have the last word in such a matter. 


SUPERHIGHWAYS FOR TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 10) 


twentieth-century traffic through the 
eighteenth-century streets of some 
eastern cities, one wonders how long 
it will be, with the assured further 
increase in traffic, before complete 
congestion will result. 

“Because of their urgent need to 
facilitate highway transportation 
where it is now most seriously ham- 
pered, and because of the impetus 
that through them may be given to 
needed changes in the central plan of 
our cities, the construction of trans- 
city connections of the main rural 
highways, and other express routes 
into the center of the cities ranks 


first in the list of highway projects’ 


worthy of consideration by the Con- 
gress.” 

Are such advances worth their 
cost? In a single city, recently ob- 
served Dr. L. L. Hewes, deputy chief 
engineer of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, motorists now 
spending $500,000,000 annually for op- 
erating cars may cut their costs one- 
tenth by driving along a system of 
motorways. He also pointed out that 
whereas $14,000,000 was spent in ac- 
quiring property for Wacker Drive 
in Chicago, real estate values rock- 
eted upward more than $200,000,000. 
These two seemingly unrelated items 
may well point the way to a method 
for financing superhighways both 
within and without the cities, super- 
highways which will bring new joys 
to motoring without tapping your 
pocketbook and mine too deeply. 

_ As you zip along the road today, 
you may not be aware of the grow- 
ing necessity for better highways. 
Yet those concerned with safety of 
the motoring public recognize this 
need. In Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia, for example, Serv-A-Car 
highway patrols meet the motorist 
more than half way in solving his 
many problems. Motorcycle units 
manned by trained patrolmen ply 
Southern California highways on 
regular “beats,” looking out for those 
in trouble and rendering all sorts of 
aid. 

The units are spotted strategically 
throughout Southern California. The 
heavily traveled highways in and near 
Los Angeles are served by seven units 
headquartered in the Auto Club’s 
main plant at Los Angeles. One unit 
makes its headquarters at San Diego, 
130 miles south of Los Angeles, 
patrolling the southern roads down 
to the Mexican border; one works 
out of Santa Maria, on the main 
Coast Highway route 166 miles north 
of Los Angeles; one out of Visalia, 
186 miles north on the main Valley 
route. The ten units patrol the high- 
ways of the thirteen southern coun- 
ties of California, an area compar- 
able in size to all of New England. 
Each now in service has 100,000 miles 
or over to its credit. 


For service as varied as that ren- 
dered by the highway patrol, the pa- 
trolmen must carry a considerable 
amount of equipment of various 
kinds, including a complete set of 
tools, adequate to make emergency 
repairs of any kind on any make of 
car; stock of maps to guide motorists 
who may have lost their way; emer- 
gency signs to be posted at places 
where road work makes the going 
‘dangerous; a complete first-aid kit, 


including splints for broken bones; 
and emergency cans of gasoline, oil 
and water. Briefly, each patrol unit 
is a traveling branch office, and at 
the same time a traveling emergency 
garage and hospital. 

With his varied duties, the patrol- 
man leads a busy life. Starting out 
on his run early in the morning, a 
patrolman may first encounter a lady 
motorist out of gasoline. He sells 
her a gallon from his emergency store 
and rides on, stopping at a filling sta- 
tion to replenish his gasoline supply. 
A couple of miles farther on, he 
catches sight of a pile of broken glass 
on the roadway. Glass is bad news 
for thin tires, and the patrolman 
sweeps up the splinters and rides on. 

His next “customer” may be a 
woman standing helplessly by her car, 
wondering what to do next as her 
fellow-motorists whiz by unheeding. 
Her left rear tire is flat and she 
knows no more about changing tires 
than the highway patrolman does 
about changing a wet baby. The pa- 
trolman stops, steps politely up to 
the lady. 

“Tn trouble, madam?” he asks. The 
answers gushes out in a flood of re- 
lief at the sight of help. In a few 
minutes the tire is changed and the 
lady is on her way, blessing the pa- 
trolman and the club that employs 
him. 

Soon the patrolman comes to a 
place where the road crew is just 
getting down to the job of tearing up 
the road. A heavy scaffolding is go- 
ing up around the spot to be repaired. 
The patrolman stops his motor, se- 
lects a “SLOW, DANGER” sign 
from his kit, and, with the permis- 
sion of the foreman on the job, nails 
the sign on the scaffolding where on- 
coming motorists can’t, miss it. 

Presently. the traffic seems to be 
getting unusually heavy and slow for 
an open road. The patrolman in his 
handy motorcycle unit rides the 
shoulder of the road and_ gets 
around the slow automobile traffic to 
find out what’s ahead to hold up the 
cars. 

He soon finds it. Two automobiles 
have come together in the middle of 
the road. Traffic around them is 
snarled, with half the road blocked 


‘by the wreck. The police have not 


yet arrived. The patrolman parks 
his motor, steps out into the middle 
of the street, and with a smile and 
a few waves of ‘his arms he un- 
snarls the traffic and soon has it 
flowing reasonably well, while the 
police and tow-cars come to haul 
away the wreckage. 

Then the patrolman has another 
duty to perform. He inquires around 
among the bystanders, locates eye- 
witnesses to the wreck, takes state- 


ments from them, makes copious 
notes. Then with his tape he 
measures the long, black, telltale 


skid marks made by the two cars be- 
fore they crashed. His statements 
will be useful when it comes to de- 
termining responsibility and straight- 
ening out damage claims for the two 
motorists. 

At an intersection a few miles down 
the road our patrolman comes to a 
parked automobile. Standing over 
across the road, reading the direc- 
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the merriest dry humor, flow of 
anecdote and crisp comment, 
“the book and its drawings are 
gay and delightful.,—N. Y. 
Times Book Review. IUlustrated. 


$3.00. 
HARPERS 
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SUPERHIGHWAYS FOR TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 47) 


tional sign are two men, obviously 
belonging to the parked car. They 
read, discuss, point and wave their 
arms. 

“Can I help direct you gentlemen?” 
the patrolman asks. 

“You can if you can tell us the 
best route to where we're going,” 
says the puzzled motorist. Of course 
the patrolman can tell him. He knows 
the roads in his territory as well as 
he knows his own back yard. The 
motorist soon has all the informa- 
tion he needs. 

Multiply this experience several 
thousand fold, and what do you find? 
The record of a year’s activities by 
the patrol is a story of outstanding 
service. Here are some highlights 
of the work done by the patrol dur- 
ing the year: 


Patrolmen contact 101,176 mo- 
torists. 
Motorcycle units travel 302,210 


miles, over ten times around the earth. 

Patrolmen answer 78,958 inquiries 
for information of all kinds. 

They repair 1,947 cars, direct traf- 
fic in 3,137 instances, issue 4,653 
maps, handle 10,608 trouble inquiries, 
recover 13 stolen cars, take precau- 
tionary measures to prevent accidents 
in 2,357 instances. These precau- 
tionary measures include such things 
as reporting unsafe conditions due to 
winds, wash-outs, unsafe road condi- 
tions and similar hazards. 

In addition to its regular line of 
duty, the. patrol takes an active part 
in handling traffic and crowds on spe- 
cial occasions. 

All this, of course, is an example 
of only one way we are handling our 
problems of highways and traffic. But 
much remains to be done—a Her- 
culean task in nation-wide planning 
and daring engineering. But it is a 
task that must and can be done. 


BURYING GROUNDS OF THE STONE AGE 
(Continued from page 32) 


special interest to medical students. 
It was brought together to show dis- 
eases and deformities in bones of this 
people who lived long ago. One man 
had six fractures, but their setting 
equals that of the work done today. 
Arthritis and tuberculosis of the bone 
caused deformities in the skeleton 
just as they do at the present time. 
Injured toothbuds caused teeth to be 
pushed into a wrong position. While 
it is not a deformity, one cannot help 
noticing the strong jawbones of the 
Mound Builders, caused by the vigor- 
ous chewing. 

About four or five hundred feet 
west of the Dickson Museum lies a 
gully containing a pond that is fed 
by a spring. Just beyond is a spur of 
the bluff where once was a camp site. 
In the excavation of this part of 
the bluff many shards, or pieces of 
pottery, were found. Bones of the 
wapiti, Virginia deer, bison, turkey, 
turtle, fish and raccoon were uncoy- 
ered. Weapons for use in the chase 
and for cutting the slain animals into 
pieces were also found. 

A building to the north of the 
Dickson Museum houses the Payne 
collection of Indian relics, which is 
rated among the finest in the 
world. Although it has no connection 
with the excavation or the finds in 
the Dickson Mound, this internation- 
ally known collection is extremely in- 
teresting to the visitor to this region, 
for it tells of primitive ways of a 


people who were living in this coun- 
try when Columbus landed. Some of 
the articles on display, however, have 
no relation to the Indians, as they 
come from foreign countries. 

Not far from the building housing 
the Payne collection stands an old 
log cabin built in keeping with the 
spirit of the past that lingers around 
the mound. Vines partially conceal it 
from view as if to shield it from the 
rushing life of the present. 

But there is no turmoil on the 
mound. The farmhouse sleeps by 
the slope with cool trees shading it. 
A picnic ground affords a pleasant 
place for visitors to eat, but there is 
no noisy conversation there. ‘“Bunkie,” 
the white huskie that was with Byrd 
at the South Pole, forgets to bark. 
Even the cars roll quietly northward 
out towards Lewistown or down the 
long hill to Havana on the sluggish 
Illinois. 

There seems a kind of reverence, 
as if those visiting this hill summit 
were actually face to face with the 
gentle people who once roamed, happy 
and contented, over the long green 
hills. They feel, too, as they stand 
looking at that matchless view that 
the Mound Builders of the long ago 
are there also, gazing out over the 
peaceful river valley, once more just 
as they did centuries ago before the 
mysterious event occurred that swept 
them, like the leaves of autumn, from 
the land. 
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KINDERGARTEN FOR GIBBONS 


(Continued from page 27) 


ground for the experiments which 
will be made with them. The gibbons 
will be used for experiments in feed- 
ing, reproduction and instrumenta- 
tion, but none are being used for 
disease experiments. Some of them 
may follow the crowds and go to 
New York, but not for the World’s 
Fair! They will come to be tested 
on the visual and auditory acuity 
machines at the laboratory of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
They may also be sent up tor 
psychological experiments. In the 
meantime they thrive, as they were 
meant to do, on the semi-tropical 
climate of beautiful Puerto Rico, the 
coming resort for Americans. 

After passing through the splendid 
entrance of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and crossing part of its 
patio and a cloister, a path leads 
across a lawn to an enclosure, In- 
side is a charming little garden, 
bordered by flowers and surrounded 
by low white stucco buildings with 
red tiled roofs. Here are the quar- 
ters of the other experimentees: 
tabbits, mice, cats, and sometimes a 
couple of hogs. They all live in 
immaculate cages and unexpected 
quiet, but plenty of companionship. 
The gibbons occupy literally the cen- 
ter of the stage, for their newly 
equipped cages protrude into the 
garden, and their rooms are behind 
the cages. 

When I arrived, a few pets were 
out for an airing with Mrs. Car- 
penter. One of the bigger ones tried 
to climb a drainpipe (he probably 
realized he had not much chance to 
escape otherwise, for the cages are 
heavily barred, and then there is the 
courtyard wall and finally the school 
itself between him and the alluring 
hills of Puerto Rico). An admonition 
from Mrs. Carpenter stopped him, 
and I was interested to see how well 
he had felt the meaning of her 
voice. He had a good time running 
free in the gardens and turned spon- 
taneous somersaults to express his 
joy. He also tried, until detained, to 


pick the cheery flowers. A little, pale, 
soft, cuddly monkey nestled in Mrs. 
Carpenter’s arms, and was perfectly 
happy there without moving. These 
monkeys have a craving for affection 
and one was very pleased when Dr. 
Carpenter went up to his cage, called 
him by name, and when he came, 
whispered endearments into his ear, 
which the monkey returned. 

We went through part of the build- 
ing, teeming with animal life, and 
past a tiny patio containing a large, 
efficient-locking clock, and crawled 
into the cage through double met&l 
gates. Immediately Frank, a debonair 
young monkey, took a strong tancy 
to me and swung from his perch 

* and landed on my shoulder, with one 
arm around my neck and the other 
hand firmly in my hair. Minnie, the 
brunette, saw the other shoulder 
free and leapt for it with equal ‘ac- 
curacy and such unexpectedness that 
it almost threw me off my balance. 
They peered down into the hood of 
my Graflex camera, and wanted to 
know what it was for and how it 
worked. They were so delighted with 
it that I could not use it but put it 
on the floor for them to examine, 
and pulled out the Makina for use. 
But, like the typical two-year-old 
child whom they truly resemble, they 
soon left that and started romping 
and roughhousing with the other 
monkeys, showing off for my benefit. 
Then Frank leapt back on my head 
to be loved again, which made Rob- 
ert quite jealous so he swung toward 
me and gave my arm a warning nip, 
which brought a spoken reprimand 
from Dr. Carpenter. 

Will he be able to bring up these 
gibbons as little ladies and gentlemen? 
That remains to be seen. In the 
meantime the members of the 
Gibbons Club are charming if mis- 
chievous companions. And though 
these irrepressible individualists do 
not know it, they are invaluable aids 
in scientific work which may prove 


of immense social value. 
oe Rie ok 


FILMING THE BLITZKRIEG 
(Continued from page 22) 


did it—the tanks, the big guns, the 
airplanes. And in large quantities, 
too. Finally, when the Soviets sud- 
denly started moving in on their rear, 
the Poles knew the game was up. 

When the Russians started mobiliz- 
ing that was the signal for all corre- 
spondents and cameramen to get out 
while the getting was good. The last 
outlet from the country was through 
the south, the “appendix” of Poland 
and across the short piece of frontier 
with Rumania. A few days later the 
Russians started moving, and this last 
exit was closed by occupying Red 
Army troops. 

Now, a newspaperman isn’t much 
use to his paper or readers unless he 
can get his stuff out. A cameraman 
is in the same boat. Adventures are 
all right to write and lecture about. 
But two things must at all times be 
uppermost in a cameraman’s mind: 
1. Get the pictures. 2. Get them out. 

Getting the pictures with bombs, 
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shells, bullets, shrapnel and debris 
flying all about was bad enough. But 
getting them out—there was the real 
problem. Communications and trans- 
portation systems were hopelessly dis- 
rupted from the very first day of the 
war. There was no mail service. And 
to hand your films to some refugee 
attempting to leave the country was 
a risky business at best. 

How did I get mine out? Well, it’s 
a long story. But simply told, those 
I didn’t bring out with me were car- 
ried out in the diplomatic pouches of 
Polish Government couriers. The 
courier, the pilot, would take off at 
night and fly out of Poland—north, 
south, no one knew—out to some 
neutral country. At least two of these 
shipments never even left Poland. 
The couriers were shot down. As a 
matter of fact, only about twenty per 
cent of my films did finally reach 
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at the winter ranches and resorts 
in the Far Southwest, sunniest area 
in all these United States... 
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Southwestern winter plans and res- 
ervations early. 
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walls? These wise men of the past knew the 
i¢ mysteries of life, and personal power This 
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from Spanish gunboats, the “Miami 
Minute Men” were formed, and pa- 
triots from eighteen to eighty shoul- 
dered second - hand guns furnished 
them by the governor. But they 
were disbanded when ten thousand 
recruits of the American army were 
dispatched to Miami and the Royal 
Palm became army headquarters. 

Miami Beach, now the ‘Peacock 
Alley” of Miami, had as yet shown 
no sign of following in Miami’s foot- 
steps. A tangled mangrove swamp 
then, impossible to reach except: by 
boat, it held little attraction except 
to a few bolder spirits of the town 
who ventured there to hunt bear and 
dig for turtle eggs, and to haul tim- 
bers from wrecked ships. Biscayne 
Bay, even, was not especially inviting ; 
no ships of any size could come in. 
Those of low draft that did attempt 
to get close to the town often found 
themselves grounded, forced to wait 
for tides and winds to move them. 

So that even after Miami was made 
safe for millionaires by a truce with 
Spain, its size and growth seemed to 
be limited by the Royal Palm itself, 
and to await Henry M. Flagler’s next 
move. 

What this move would have been, 
had he lived to make it, is not be- 
yond a safe speculation. He had cre- 
ated an oasis in a jungle; he was 
even then flinging his railroad across 
alternate stretches of ocean and man- 
grove swamp to Key West. It is hard 
not to believe that his finishing 
touches to this vast project would 
have included bridges to Miami 
Beach and hotels no less sumptuous 
than those he had erected in St. 
Augustine: But Henry M. Flagler 
died in 1913 and the development of 
Miami was left to those who had been 
infected by his dream and were now 
as enthusiastic as he had ever been 
himself. 

But how to realize it? Henry Flag- 
ler had been a multi-millionaire. He 
had brought his dreams to earth with 
fat checks. The Miamians had no 
such resources and there was no 
Croesus, apparently, willing to fill 
Henry Flagler’s shoes. 

Europe solved the problem: Ger- 
many, in 1914, declared war on 
France and the tourist traffic across 
the Atlantic came to a standstill. 
Americans with money in_ their 
pockets, accustomed to spending their 
winters in Southern Europe, were 
wondering what to do with them- 
selves. And it was then that Miami 
saw its opportunity and, in the person 
of E. G. Sewell, decided to seize it. 


By advertising, Sewell decided, 
thinking of the war, and when the 
city fathers would vote no funds to 
meet such a proposal he took his old 
leghorn hat off the papers on his desk 
and passed it. For two days he passed 
the hat among his fellow merchants. 
He collected three thousand dollars. 
He-wrote three ads and he published 
them in Northern newspapers. 


That winter five thousand people 
came to Miami. Even by turning pri- 
vate homes into rooming houses more 
than this number could not be 
accommodated. The surplus spread 
back up the coast to Palm Beach, 
Melbourne, St. Augustine. 


Wild inflation came to America 


MIAME COMES OF AGE 


(Continued from page 40) 


after the World War. And nowhere 
was it wilder than in Miami. Street 
frontages jumped from five and ten 
dollars a foot to five and ten thous- 
and. Corner lots sold for a million. 


Much harm was done to Miami 
through the boom. While property 
values went skyrocketing during the 
years 1924-1927, human values, em- 
bracing all that is fundamental . to 
good citizenship and government, 
were tossed overboard. The politicians 
and exploiters got in, strengthening 
their hold at a time when people 
were so occupied with money-making 
that they took little notice of them 
or of what was happening. 


What was Miami’s destiny? Many 
people asked themselves that ques- 
tion after 1927. Among these were as 
many who had grown up with the 
city as had known it only since the 
boom began. But the small group that 
had been accustomed to gather, and 
still gathered, in the back office of 
E. G. Sewell on Flagler Street, had 
an answer. If Miami was to “come 
back,” they argtied, it must come back 
on the shoulders of its citizens. 


All throughout the boom years, 
Sewell had raised his voice against 
the city’s exploiters, those who were 
taking advantage of the city’s wealth. 
Now, he set himself as never before 
to drive them out. Furious were the 
campaigns he waged, and the cam- 
paigns waged against him. The news- 
papers blazed with vituperations and 
accusations. 

Sewell fought the Florida Power 
and Light Company for its high 
rates. He carried his battle to the 
United States Supreme Court. And he 
won, and the Company mailed about 


four million dollars in proved over- . 


charges to its subscribers. With one 
hand he wielded the axe and broom, 
with the other he directed a huge 


newspaper publicity campaign to 
bring visitors to Miami, and new 
residents. 


And they came. The streets laid out 
in the boom years received the 
shadows of houses. Miles of four and 
five-room bungalows crept towards 
the city’s limits, north and east, and 
even south. 


Today, Miami moves forward, 
soundly and steadily. Her permanent 
population is estimated at 165,000. Her 
winter transient population reaches 
somewhere around two million. 


One of the factors which has con- 
tributed probably more than any other 
to the permanent importance of Mi- 
ami is its prominence in the field of 
aviation. As the northern terminal of 
the oldest and largest international 
flying boat service of the Western 
Hemisphere, Pan American Airways, 
Miami has leaped into international 
fame. As a community it has been 
air-minded from its earliest days. In 
1917 Glen Curtiss established a train- 
ing school for military aviators near 
the old settlement of Coconut Grove 
and here the United States Army 
maintains Chapman Field, one of its 
largest training and practice fields for 
bombing planes. Twelve miles north- 
west of Miami is the United States 
Naval Reserve Aviation station. Near- 
by is the Municipal Airport; closer 
in is the Sunny South Airport. 
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Incited by the first flight of th 
Zeppelin “Los Angeles” over the cit 
in 1924, enthusiasts of heavier-than 
air ying ships persuaded themselve 
and the city government that a sur 
way of putting their boom town oj 
the world map would be to provide | 
hangar for transatlantic dirigibles 
The hangar was built and it sti 
stands, visible across the Everglade 
for miles. 

A hundred passengers a day, 
thousand pounds of mail, several ton 
of fast express freight pass throug! 
the Pan American airport at Dinne 
Key. One hears every dialect of th 
Spanish language spoken among th 
groups that gather for greetings o 
farewells to the flying travelers, witl 
an occasional mingling of the softe 
liquid Portuguese of the Braziliai 
folk. The onlooker cannot escape thi 
feeling that Miami is something mor 
than a name on the map to thesi 
people from the South; that it is 
rather, a symbol of the internationa 


“good, will between America of. th 


North and America of the South 
which statesmen have for so long en 
deavored to cultivate and which thi 
new, swift vehicle of communicatior 
seems to be bringing to realization 
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tee is acting is given; also that the said tw 
paragraphs contain statements embracin; 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to th 
circumstances and conditions under whic! 
stockholders and security holders who d 
not appear on the books of the company a 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner 
and this affiant has not reason to believe tha 
any other person, association or corporatio1 
has any interest direct or indirect, in th 
said stock, bonds, or other secunie than a 
so stated by him. (Signed) E. C. TURNER 

” Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me thi 

14th day of September, 1939. 
™ catalogae maile 


N. H. TEAZ,. 
NOVEL-- free, listing impor- 


Notary Public. 
tant up-to-the-minute books. Any, book 
delivered to your home. Experts in se- 
curing first editions, old, rare. out-of- 
print books. ° 

PERSONAL MAIL BOOK SERVICE 
258—5th Ave., New York 


unique analytical 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
FEAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


ee fmas 


Lue Cal tes this 


—they make the perfect gift because 


they are attractive and useful... . 


Let calendars carry your Christmas greeting! 1939 has 

been a calendar year — full of throbbing events. 1940 
is going to be another. People will want to be date conscious. ¥ 
Consider small calendars in place of insipid greeting cards. They : 
are inexpensive and, unlike cards, will remind the recipient of you 
every day in the year. Send a useful greeting this year. There is 
a wide selection from which you may choose, for DODGE #& 
CALENDARS have been designed to fit every interest and every ¥ 


_ author of the English-speaking peoples. 


purse. 


THE AUDUBON CALENDAR OF BIRDS 
Designated their official calendar by the National Association of Audubon 
; Societies 
The twelve sheets and cover are full natural color reproductions of the famous John 
James Audubon paintings of American birds. A thirteenth sheet carries a detailed descrip- 
tion of each bird and its range. 


Flat style for hanging—Large size, 103"x1354” boxed, $1.25 
Small size, 654”x 85%” boxed. $ .60 
Easel style for standing—Small size, 654”x 856” boxed. $ .90 


THE FAMOUS “CALENDAR OF CHEER” SERIES 
The most widely sold calendars in America 


Fifty-three pages of cheerful, sunny, inspiring mottoes and epigrams from the master 
thinkers and philosophers of the ages. 

Printed in red and black throughout, covers in four colors, handsomely boxed, with a 
column for daily notes. The flat style is tied with a gay, red silk ribbon; the easel style 
rests on a red easel supported by brass rings. There are five different calendars in the series: 

The Contentment Calendar, The Sunlit Road Calendar, The Calendar of Sunshine, 
The Calendar of Cheer and The Calendar of Friendship. 

Flat style, Size 6”x8” boxed. $.50, five for $2.25, postpaid. 
Easel style, Size 6’x8” boxed. $.80, five for $3.75, postpaid. 


THE “FAVORITE” CALENDAR OF CHEER SERIES 
~- As inexpensive as the better Christmas cards 


A smaller edition of the Calendar of Cheer Series with different mottoes and epigrams. 
26 pages, with stimulating quotations on each page. In two colors; covers in full color; 


boxed. Both flat and--easel styles.’ ; 
Flat style, Size 334”x5” boxed. $.30, four for $1.00 
Easel style, Size 334”x5” boxed. $.60, four for $2.25 


THE DICKENS CALENDAR 


With six magnificent full-color pictures, by the famous painter Thomas Fogarty, repro- 
duced from oil paintings of scenes and characters from the novels of the most beloved 
Perennially popular. Boxed 9”x12” $.75. 


THE CALENDAR OF TRUTH 
Inspiring words from the Bible 


A calendar of fifty-two pages of passages from the Scriptures, of special interest to 
Christian Science students and pTactitioners. 

Large size—flat style, Size 6”x8” boxed. $.50, five for $2.25 

—easel style, Size 6”x8” boxed. $.80, four for $3.00 

Small size 26 pages and cover, flat style, Size 334”x5”, boxed. $.30, four for $1.00 

2? easel style, Size 334”x5”, boxed, $.60, four for $2.25 


THE CALENDAR OF BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS 
Fifty-two pages of the sunshine of the Scriptures 


Large Size—flat style, Size 6”x8”, boxed. $.50, five for $2.25 
easel style, Size 6”x8”, boxed. $.80, four for $3.00 


At all bookshops, giftshops and department stores, or 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 116 E. 16th ST., NEW YORK 
Largest Publishers of Art Calendars in America 


FR EE 


with every order of $3.00 or more 


three convenient little books to slip in your pocket 

or for someone’s Xmas stocking. They measure 334” 

x 514” and are bound in attractive cloth; each is 

wrapped in gay holiday paper, tied loosely so it 

may be opened to insert a Christmas greeting without 
mutilating, the wrapping. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL by Charles Dickens 
Dickens’ great Christmas classic, with a bio- 
graphical introduction. 159 pages. 

TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN By Henry W. 

Longfellow 
Including such famous poems as “‘Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride” and “King Robert of Sicily”. 
With an interpretive introduction. 239 pages. 

POEMS By Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Containing poems of philosophy, love, friend- 
ship, patriotism and the cause of liberty. With 
explanatory foreword. 231 pages. 


THEY ARE YOURS ABSOLUTELY FREE 


if your order for calendars sent us totals $3.00 


Ver ce MAM BEAC 


J oY 
Va 


“BRIGHTEST SPOT ON WINTER'S MAP... 


Over the Rainbow”, clagsiceroeacion for Utopia, changes to “In the Rainbow” whi 


Bi 
4 


applied to Miami Beach. For America’s own “South Seas”—unique in continental U. S.- ; 
are a riot of color—naturally. And, naturally, this year more eyes than ever are turning KC 
this brightest spot on winter’s gloomy map. Miami Beach is ready. Extra accommodatio n 
in every size and price range were added last summer in the fifth consecutive year of a 
record construction program. Guests will be entertained with a more elaborate recreation 
program than ever. The peaceful pleasures of sun, surf and sand are still paramount—thi 
. tight treatment for jangled, jittery nerves. As always, earliest arrivals will have 
advantages of widest choice, of long-term rates and most economical living costs. ie 


time to act—the coupon will bring full details. 


THE COMPLETE STORY sani BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (3s 
; Miami Beach, Florida g 

Send this coupon for your copy of the fe 

‘ame 
new deluxe NATURAL COLOR Miami 

Address 

Beach booklet—photos, facts and fi- 

ity 


